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REPORT 
OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


liouse or Rerresenratives, May 23, 1832. 





Mr, ADAMS, from the Committee on Manufactures, submitted the 
fullowimg Report: 

The Committee ov Manafactures, to whom was referred so mach of 
the President's Message as relates to manufactures, and to a modifica- 
tion of the Tariff, have attended to that subject with all the solicitude 
which a sense of its pre-eminent importance to the welfare and prospe- 


' 
merely in the fruition of the promised land; not merely in the final ac- | 
complishment of a great national labor, that this pleasure will consist, | 
but in the moral example which will remain for the admiration and em- | 
ulation of after ages, in the full and practical establishment of that fun- 
damental maxim of our public credit so ardently and justly desired by 
the first Seeretary of the Treasury. That the creation of debt and the 
means of its extinguishment should always go hand and hand. Nor is 
it unworthy of consideration that, by the total extinction of our National 
Debt, we do but complete the works of our fathers. We associate 
ourselves with the toils, the sacrifices, and the honors of the revolution- | 
ary struggle for independence. ‘The debt contracted by them was left 
at once as a burden and a bequest to their children—a burden to be 
borne until it could be faithfully discharged, and thenceforward a be- 
quest of glory. to be inscribed in the futare annals of the human race. 





rity of the Union was calculated to inspire, and with a deep anxiety, 
that, in presenting to the House a system of fiscal policy for this con- 


they may adequately respond to the confidence reposed in them by the | 
relerence. 

{jn turning their attention to the views disclosed in that part of the} 
Executive Message referred to them, the Committee perceiy ed the de- | 
laration of a purpose, and the assertion of a principle, the first of | 
Ewhich met their cordial approbation, and the second their eutire con- | 

urrence. ‘The purpose declared was, that of applying all the means | 
at the disposal of the Government to the entire extinction of the Na-| 
tional Debt, within the constitutional term of the present Administra- | 
tion, and, connected with this purpose, as well as with other weighty 
considerations, the principle assumed was the expediency and necessity 

f making all material reductions in the important duties prospective, | 
aud to take effect only from and after the extinction of the Public 
Debt. ; 

With the purpose and with the principle the Committee fally con- 
curred. ‘The extinction of the debt within the term of the present Ad- 
© ministration, would also be within the contemporaneous limitation of 
‘the term of the present Congress, and probably of the political life of a 
| portion of the Members of the House of Kepresentatives. To the 
P Congress of the United States, and ina particular manner to the Re- 
| presentatives of the People in this House, the period of the total eman- 

cipation of the nation from the thraldom of a Public Debt, will be a 
momeut of intense interest, and of heartfelt mutual gratulation. To 








Wor ts 


ost 


federated nation, adapted to the new and unexampled position in which | 
it will be placed by the approaching extinction of the National Debt,) dren and exclaim—See what your forefathers have done for you. 


May we not, as the last certificate of the National Debt shall be can- 
celled, turn successively back to our fathers and say, See—we have 
performed your task and fulfilled vour charge; and forward to our chil- 


Concurring thus with the views disclosed in the Message of the Chief 
Magistrate to Congress,at the commencement of the session of Congress, 
with regard to the time at which the reduction of the revenues by impost 
should be made to connnence, two questions remain for the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. First. What amount of reduction of the re- 
venue should be contemplated! Secondly. To what portion of the 
public revenue should the reduction be applied? 

With regard to the amount, great diversities of opinion have prevailed, 
and the question has been brought to bear upon all the collisions of po- | 
litical controversy, and upon all the propensities to disunion throughout 
the country. One of the principles assumed, highly plausible upon its 
first aspect, and rendered doubly captivating by the form in whieb it 
has been conveyed to the public, has been this : 

That, after the extinction of the Pabhe Debt, the revenues of the 
Union ought to be reduced to the lowest point absolutely necessary to 
defray the ordinary charges and indispensable oapeenes of the Go- 
vernment. To this proposition, in the abstract, there would, perhaps, 

















scarcely be a dissenting voice. Butin determining what are, and es- 


pecially what should be, the necessary charges and expenses of Go- | 


vernment, there is mueh dissention. The revenues are at the present 
time adjusted to the object of providing for all the wants of Govern- 
ment, and of applying the sum of ten millions of dollars a year to re- 
imbaurse the interest and principal of the Public Debt. With reference 





Shave co-operated in the accomplishment of this event, is a laadable ob- 

Fiect of ambition. ‘To have witnessed and contributed to its accomplish- 
went during his own term of service, is a legacy of honor and integri- 
ty which any public servant may be desirous of leaving for the memory 
f his children, and the gratitude of posterity. As a monument of good 
fuith, of active industry, and strenuous exertion for the fulfilment of 
rublic ongagements, itis an example of morality well worthy of that 
cammunity which was also the first among the nations of the earth to 
ky the foundations of her Government upon the basis of freedom and 
te unalianable rights of human kind. 


The consummation of this purpose was indeed one of the greatest ob- | 


ets for which the Constitution of the United States received its pre- 
vent organization. The Public Debt had originated in and by the 
| War of our National Independence: but so feeble and inefficient 
was the Confederation first formed for the Government of the Unton, 
hat its central power was incompetent to levy upon the people funds 


idequate even to discharge the interest as it became due upon the pub- | 


ic obligations. This interest was constantly accumulating upon the 

principal, and the inability of the Federal Congress to discharge either 

the one or the other, caused the evidences of the debt to become almost 
worthless in the hands of the holders, while the distress and penury of 
She public creditors, by whose blood and treasure the independence of 

‘he country had been achieved, became a standing reproach to that i- 

dependence itself. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the Government of the United States 
deen organized under the present Constitution, than the first object to 
which the attention of Congress and of the Executive were turned, 
was to devise means of providing for the payment of the Public Debt. 

SY rom that time, the principle of its total discharge, as soon as, by a vi- 
gorous exercise of the resources of the Union, it might be rendered prac- 
ucable, was assumed ; assumed after full and free deliberation, and in 
pointed preference to the doctrine then honestly ertertained by a portion 
of the statesmen of the time, that a permanent Public Debt, to a moderate 
extent, and under judicious regulation, would prove a public blessing. 

Happily, a principle of deeper moral obligation and of sounder policy 

prevailed. Inthe first Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to the 

House of Representatives upon public credit, bearing daie the 9th of 

anuary, 1790, within one year after the first meeting of the National 

}Congress, he adverted to this then controverted question of Political Eco- 
Hnomy in the following terms: “ Persuaded, as the Secretary is, that the 
Bpreper funding of the present debt will render it a national blessing, 

et he is su far from acceding to the position, in the latitade in which it 

s sometimes laid down, that public debts are public benefits, a position 

uviting to prodigality, and liable to dangerous abuse, that he ardently 

cishes to see it incorporated as a fundamental maxim in the system of pub- 

Weic credit of the United States, that the creation of debt should always be 

Peceompanied with the means ef extinauisHMENT. This he regards as the 

rue secret of rendering public credit immortal.” 

And upon this principle was the Pablic Debt of the United States, 
ardensome as it then was, funded. By the sanction which Congress 
heu gave to this lofty and honorable sentiment, the total- extinguish- 
ventof the debt became incorporated as a fundamental maxim in the 
vstem of public credit of the United States. Since that day upwards 
f forty vears have elapsed, and the nation has passed through all the 
icissitudes of peace and war. But through every change of Admin- 
stration, and amidst all the revolations of parties, of that fundamental 
naxim sight has never been lost. In all the trying times of the ceantry, 
thas been the living soul of the public credit. Who then may not 
€ justly prond of holding, and hereafter of having held, a station in the 
Public Councils, at the time when this system shall have received its 
inal consummation, by realizing the complete extinction of the National 
Debt? If the inspired leader and legislator of the Children of Israel, 
fier forty years of labors and wanderings, of toils and troubles, of 
igus and wonders, was, in punishment of error, permitted only to sur- 
‘ey from the tep of Pisgah the happy and promised Land reserved for 
is Countrymen, the reward of all hie services, and of all their sufferings, 
ut into which he was not te enter, who may not cherish with earnest 
lesire the wish, after an equal lapse of time, to witness and to share in 
he completion of the labors of an age in the last and not the least 
glorious achievement of the Revolution of Independence? it is not 
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to the revenues and expenditures of the Government, it would seem 
that the obvious principle to be assumed should be. on the extinction of 
the debt, to reduce the revenue precisely to the amount of the sam 
which has been, and is, annually applied by law to that extinction— 
namely, ten millions of doliars a year. ere, however, commences a 
diversity of opinion, shared by the Members of the Committee with 
the Members of this and the other House of Congress, and with the 
people throughout the Union. 

The payment of a large National Debt is a novelty m the history of 
nations. The remission of a large amount of taxation, for that cause, 
is equally unprecedented. A portion of the community, represented 
with great ability in both Houses of Congress, seem to have assumed 
for principle that because no further revenne will be required for the 
payment of debt, therefore the revenue cannot be reduced too much. 





The ingenuity of the human mind has been strained to its highest 
| pitch, to show thatthe abandonment of revenue for the payment of 
| debt ought to be the signal of its abandonment for all other purposes 
_except those necessary for the mere management of the Government 
itself in time of peace. That all internal improvement—all charges 
prospective for the common defence—nay, the very walls of fortifica- 
tion upon our shores—the very bulwark of our safety upon the seas— 
are to be abandoned once and forever. We have heard it strenuously 
urged that the revenue should be reduced to nine, ten, or at most, 
eleven millions of dollars—that our shores must be left to take care of 
themselves—our navy to perish with the dry rot upon the stocks—our 
manufactures to wither under the blast of foreign competition, so that 
all the moneys of taxation should be left in the pockets of the people. 

However becoming these opinions may be in the minds or on the 
lips of other classes of citizens, the House and the country will feel 
that they are not appropriate to a standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives expressly raised to protect and promote, to the extent 
allowable by the Constitution and the general policy of the nation, the 
interests of the manufacturers. To them those interests are specially 
committed. Even a participation in the opinion that they are not entitled 
to the protection of the national arm, and to support from the national 
purse, might seem in them to be treachery to their trust. Yet the Com- 
mittee feel themselves under no obligation to espouse those interests to 
the injury of these of auy other portion of the community. They ask 
| protection to themselves fur the common defence against foreign compe- 
} tition. They ask that a portion of the common treasure should con- 
| tinue to be applied to great works of Internal National Improvement 

This portion they think should not only be unimpared, but increased in 

consequence of the removal of the burden of the Public Debt. _ Inter- 
| nal Improvement is itself among the most effective means of providing 
| for the common defence—the defence common, not only to the whole peo- 
| ple, our cotemporaries of the present age, but common to our posterity of 
| numberless after generations. 
The Committee on Manufactures are aware that the remission of 
| taxes must, in its nature, be a measure always acceptable to the people 
| —nor are they, as servants of the pegple, insensible to the gratification 
with which every Member of the Congress may share iu such a mea- 
sure at thistime. ‘They feel the delight with which any one permitted 
to enjoy the luxury of assenting to such a remission, may mdulge the 
benevolence of his disposition, and they understand the power of an 
eloquent and animated appeal to the legislative authorities to leave all 
moneys not absolutely indispensable for public expenditure, in the pock- 
ets of the people. 

The Committee perceive, also, that upon so singular an occurrence 
as that which admits of the remission of taxes to a considerable amount. 
when, as in the present case, the question arises to what extent the re- 
duction shall be sanctioned, the desire of increasing that amount may 
be more intense in the mind of one Member than that of another. 
Where all are to share in the credit of remission, the distinctive merit 
to the aspirant for popular favor will belong to him who urges for remis- 
sion to the largest amount. The Committee are of opmion that there 
may be danger of being led astray by this conception—ten millions of 
moncy annually, heretofore appropriated for the discharge of the Pub- 
lic Debt, will no longer be needed. The most natural conclusion to be 
drawn from this would seem to be, that ten millions is the amount, 





} 








which may, and ought to receive remission. If the remission of a! 





larger sum ean be here urged as expedient, it must arise not from that 
but from another cause. 
The Committee believe that there is another view of this subject to 


_be taken; the result of which must produce the conviction, that there 


is danger even in carrying the remission of taxation to excess. "They 
believe that a portion of the moneys levied by taxation may be more 
profitably returned to the pockets of the people, than left in them. 

In that portion of the Message of the President of the United States 


| which was referred, at the commencement of the session of Congress, 


to the Committee on Manufactures, it is stated to be desirable that ar- 
rangements should be adopted at the present session, to relieve the peo- 
ple from unnecessary taxation, after the extinguishment of the Public 
Debt: and, it is added, that in the exercise of that spirit of concession 
and “ conciliation which has distinguished the friends of our Union in 
all great emergencies, it is believed that this object may be affected 
without injury to any national interest.” 

To pay the debts of the United States was the first of the objects for 
which, by the Constitution of the United States, the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, impost, and excises, was conferred upon Congress 
—to provide for the common defence and general welfare was the se- 
cond object; and these expressions, broad and comprehensive in their 
import. far from being without meaning in the intention of the found- 
ers of the Constitution,embraced the great purposes for which the Con- 
stitution itself was formed. They are introduced in that solemn preamble, 
by which the whole people of the United States, speaking in the first per- 
son, ‘‘ We, the People of the United States,” anuounce the great 


| purposes for which they do ordain and establish this Constitution; they 


are emphatically repeated in the eighth section of the first article, con- 
taining the grants to Congress of power; and they are not only grants 
of power, but trusts to be executed—duties to be discharged for the 
common defence and general welfare of the Union. To provide for 
that common defence and general welfare, were obligations imposed 
upon the organized body on whom the powers were conferred of laying 
and coliecting taxes, duties, imposts and excises, for effecting the pur- 
pose—obligat:ons not Jess imperious than that of paying the debs of the 
Union. ‘To provide for the common defence and general welfare is the 
duty, the irremissible duty, of the Congress; the power to levy taxes. 


| duties, imposts and excises, is the means with which they are invested 


for the exeeution of the trust. The non-user of the power is a viola- 
tion of the trast—a violation as culpable as would have been the ne- 
glect or refusal to levy taxes for the payment of the Public Debt. That 
the intention of the people was to confer the power in great amplitude 
is apparent, not only from the greatness of the purpose to be accom- 
plished, and from the generality of the terms in which the power is 
conferred—not only from the emphatie repetition of the terma in which 
the objects of the Constitution are announced in the preamble—but 
from the anxious use of all the.words by which the contributions of 
taxation can be levied—taxes, duties, impost#@and excises. 

To provide forthe common DEFENCE. Defence against what? against 
whom? Defence against every danger, and “against every foe: de- 
fence against all hostility, and from every evil which may bear upon the 
whole community and menace the general welfare : defence. espe- 
cially against all hostility of foreigners, whether in war or in peace : for 
the hostility of nations to each other is not confined to the times of war. 
The common defeuce must be provided for as much against commer- 
cial rivalry as against warlike invasion—for the spirit of traffic, armed 
with power, as the experience of mankind has proved, is more insati- 
ate and more grasping than all the Alexanders or Casars that ambition 
has inflicted upon the race of man. That a power, an organized and 
etficient power, of common defence against this spirit, was indispensable 
to the independent existence of this Union, if it had ever been ques- 
tionable before, was proved, with irresistable demonstration, by the can- 
did avowal of a late eminent British statesman, studious of reputation 
for his liberality—a distinguished deliverer of speeches in Parliament 
in favor of the principles of Free Trade. He more than once publicly 
acknowledged that the fundamental maxim of the commercial poliey of 
Britain had been not only to promote her own prosperity, bat to depress 
that of other commercial rivals and competitors. ‘This system he never 
in all his liberality, professed or pretended to diseard: on the contrarv. 
he, like his eminent associate and friend was ambitious only to acquire 
and leave hehind him the renown of a British statesman. - His whole 
system of commercial policy was adjusted tothe principle of advancing 
the commerce and navigation of Great Britain. by depressing that 
of this country. He repealed restrictive statutes by the hundred. 
because they had been enacted against ancient commercial rivals 
of Britain, but who were so no more. His system was to favor 
those absolete. vanguished and crippled adversaries in trade—to 
convert them into instruments of annovance against the new and 
now formadable rival whom she could dread. The repeal of these 
statutes gave him opportunities of popular declamation iy hovor of 
Free Trade, while, for every restriction against them which he cave 
up, he devised and put in operation a new one against us. ‘To resist 
the action of such statesmen in Europe, and the operation of such 
systems, a power of providing for the common defence was indispensa- 
bly necessary, and was expressly bestowed in the very first grant of 
power to Congress, and coupled in the same sentence with that for the 
payment of the Pablic Debt. 

To prov ide for this Common Defi nce was, accordingly. in conjunction 
with the payment of the National Debt, the first object which commanded 
the attention of Congress, on the organization of the Government. under 
the present Constitution. The very first Act of the first Congress of 
the United States after that organization, (of which the Act for the ad- 
ministration of official oaths formed a part.) was an Act for laying a 
duty on goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into the United 
States; and this Act, by an exception to a general rale, adopted from 
the first, and ever since observed, was preceded by a preamble declaring 
its objects, as follows: ‘* Whereas it is necessary for the support of Go- 
vernment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States. and the 
encouragement and protection gf manufactures, that the duties be laid 
on goods, wares, and merchandises, imported.” 


And thus the very first Act of the organized Congress united with 
the law of self-preservation, by the support of the Government jast in- 
stituted, the two objects combined in the first grant of power to Con- 
gress, the payment of the Public Debt, and the provision for the Com- 
mon Defence, by the protection of manufactures. The next Act was 
precisely of the same character, an Act of protection to manufactures 
still more than of taxation for revenue; an Act imposing duties on ton- 
nage, by which a duty of six cents a ton was raised upon the vessels of 
the United States entering their ports, and fifty cents a ton upon all fo- 
reign vessels; nor was this the enly discrimination between the duties 
of tonnage levied upon the vessels of the United States, and upon fo- 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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reign vessels; upon all vessels built there afterwards in the United | 






























States, but belonging in whole or in part to foreigners, the duty levied | 
Pel was thirty cents perton, And upon all merchandise imported in fo- | 
Li ' reign vessels, an addition of ten per centum on the amount of duties, | 
a was levied. These discriminations were all protecuve duties—protec- 
; ve of the domestic manuulacture. The argument which denies the 
power of Congress to levy duties for the protection of domestic manu- | 
ictures, pronounces unc ustitutional these two first Acts by which | 
: ' Congress exercised their powers—Acts among the most memorable 
‘ A imoug the most benetic ent exercises of power which have rende red | 
Wb the Constitution itself a blessing to the nation. It expunges from the | 
a: : { onstitution the gi nut of power to provide for the comnion defence. | 
raf ; To pay the debtsof the Nation was an object of more immediate | 
. irgency than even that of providing for the common defence. It was 
to enable the nation itself to do justice to others. ‘To provide for the 
common defence was the discharge of a debt which the nation owed | 
. TO tse lt—a debt of wid ar scope, ot deeper Linport, of more pertnanent 
bea duration. The power of levying money to pay the debts, was a pow- | 
a er limvted by the consummation of its object. The power of contracting 
4 + irther debts was conferred by another grant. The exercise of tine se | 
erat powers would, in its nature, be occasional and temporary ; that of pro- | 
my"? viding for the common defence was permanent and unceasing; a debt 


i~ % 


to owe, and limited in its duration only by that of the | 


ee 


still paying, still 





es existence of the nation itself. The payment of the debts 1s about to | 
be consurmmated. The power of levying duties, taxes, imposts, and ex- | 


ses, for Liat purpose, is about to be extinguished in its own fulfilment. | 
There being no debts to be paid, the power of levying taxes for their | 
paymeut Ww ill for the time cease to exist; but that of providing for the 
iumon defence will remain, not merely unimpared, but acquiring 


———— 


shh sire neth. an } bore impr ssive weight, from the accomplishinent 


f the nation’s hberation from debts swelling and expanding with the | 
increase and expansion of the popalation and weaith to be defended: 


_ 1.9: 
and destined to enlarge its dimensions and falver accumuiiiing weight 


and intensity to a period coeval with the destined existence of the Fed- 
iai i titwli. 
To say 


nation trom the obligation, or « 


SS 


? 


that the extinction of the Publie Dei not discharge 
he livest Congress of the power of pro- 
viding for the common defence, seems to be an observation excepuon- 
able only for its extreme simplicity. And yet, the opinion that the pay- 

bt should be seized upon as the occasion for the aban- 


it will 


, 


ment of the del 
donment and sacrifice of all eticient measures for the common defence, | 
“d and pressed upon the public councils, with a confidence, 
an earnestness, and a vehemence,which places itin no small degree be- 
d the pale of argumentative reason, and with a show of inflexibility 
ich has an air of staking the Union itself on the question at issue. ~ 
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The paywent of the Public Debt has been an object of extreme solici- 
tude, as well to the people as to every Administration of the General 
Government, from the establishment of the Constitation to this day. 
To that the whole public domain, in one of thewarliest Acts of the Go- 
vernment, was pledged. ‘To that the proceeds of all the sales of the 
Pu Lands were devoted. At the commencemont of the present 
niury, seven millions three hundred thousand dollars of the annnal 
revenues of the nation were apphed by one general Act of appropria- 
‘The sum was shortly after raised to eight millions 
—and a considerable new debt having accumulated during our jate 
war with Great Britain, the sum of twelve millious year:y was appro- 
in the year 1516 to the extinction as well of that as of the prior 
Revolutionary Debt, interest and principal. So long as this burden 
hore upon the couscicnee no less than upon the resources of the people, 
therr exertions for effecting the second object, of the grant to Congress 
of the power of taxation, to provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral weltare, were necessarily much trammeled and confined. One 
greal, fundameuial, and never-to-be-forgotton maxim, was the polar star 
of allthe Jegisiation of Congress upon this subject, and should be so in 

"That is, to lay the barden of taxation m such propor- 
t portion of the people ; and next to 
ti ind inseparably connected with it, was the maxim of apportion- 
ing the burden in such manner as to equalize, as far as possibie, its 
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ulfuture time. 
sus as should be tolerable for every 
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oressure, npon all the different sections, and all the great interests of 

; which the Luion ts composed. Such has, in fact, always been the po- 
licy of Congress,and vith regard to the general principle itis so obvious 

ly conformable to the first principles of justice, that it is not likely ever 

. » be contested in theory. And the Constitution of the United States, 
ipportioning the Representation of the peaple in the House according 





to their respective numbers in the several States, and of the States im 

the Senate, by an equal number for each State, but voting by numeri- 

cal maiorities, the term of service in both branches being of limited 

time, has so organized the power of raising contnbutions from the peo- 

ple for the fultiimeut of their duties and the promotion of their welfare, 

sto avert, perhaps as eflectively as any device of human ingenuity 

; in avert, the da that the powers granted for the promotion of the 
gen welfare, and for the establishment of justice, should be pervert- 
bs ed to the purpose of corruption, or abused for the establishment of 

in ptaity 

2% Such has been, accordingly, the general and fundamental role of ac- 
| tion. to the Congress of the United States, under all the tluctaations of 
P parties, and all the vicissitudes of our history. But the Government of | 
Bs the United States was a novelty in the annuals of the world. The! 
Constitution was an expernment, and all its operations have, even 10 | 
h pre nt times. been seri tal, It prese uted the spectacle of al 
alion ead over a territory exceeding that of a Roman Empire, cro. | 
verned by a Represt tive Democracy, combined with a C nfederacy | 
{sovereign and independent States. [t was the steam-hoat of moral | 
' aud political beng. It seemed an attempt to counteract the universal | 
law of gravitation—to navigate against wind and tide—to stem the irre- | 
stil current of rivers—to surmount the LOU py st, and overcome the 
flood. Inthe process of this experunental legisisuon, mistakes, some | 
if f them of grave chara and of alarming consequences, have more | 
*: than once been wade. During the Admunistraton of the first President. 
; an excise upon ardent spirits, an article, which, to the mind of the mo- | 
: . id tothe heart of the Christian, presents a subject, above all 


, 
| ; 


ited to heavy, to bu , if not to prohibitory taxation, | 
was found in practice so il|-adapted even to bear the burden of an ex-| 
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it measure to command the markets of the world: and 


connecting with these advantages a steady system of commercial policy, 


ceeded in rendering them all tributary to her industry, and in no small 
degree dependent upon her power. 


,derest of her mereies was cruelty. 
‘vation from this vawning 


| chantment. 
learth, of consuluting themselves, by 


ed to adapt the general history of the world, iu the most signal manner 


ie ynstantly em 
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not only selfish and monopolizing, but, as explicitly avowed in the par- 
liamentary speeches of Mr Huskisson, armed with permanent, unre- 
lenting, premeditated hostility against the commerce, navigation, and 
manulactures of other nations, her rivals and competitors, she had suac- 


Of this hostility, and of this dependence, the people of the United 
States had shared more than the inhabitants of any other portion of the 
globe. From the time when they had shaken off their colonial depen- 
dence, they had become, in the eyes of their step-mother, the most hated 
of ber rivals. ‘The imbecility of their Confederation left them, without 
f common defence, conmmercially at her merey, and the ten: 

It was in the imstinet of self-preser- 

; ruin that the Constitution of the United States 

had originated, and it was relief from the pressure of that iron hand, 

that the very tirst Acts of the Congress of the United States w ere pro- 

visions jor the common defence by the protection of domestic manufac: 
tures. 

This protection, with regard to one most important article of domes- 
tic industry, that of ship-building, was immediate and effective. Your 
statistical writers, Seybert and Pitkin, tell you that it operated like en- 
Providence. as if to reward w ith instant success the me- 
morable example given by the American People to all the nations of the | 
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. y a peaceable and social compact, 
founded on the basis of human rights, one Confederated People, seem- | 


to the new organization of the American Government. The wars of 
the Trench aecaiilien. immediately succeeding, gave redoubled effi- | 
cacy to the encouragement aflorded by our new institutions to our ship- | 
ping’and navigation. They opened at the same time new avenues to 
our The colonial monopolies both of France and Britain 
were overrnied by the paramount interests of their belligerent condition. 
The ports of their tropic il islands were burst open to our ships and our 
trades, by powers bevond their control. We became carriers of France 
because her commercial flag was banished from the ocean by the naval 
supremacy of Britain herself, interested to trade with her enemy through 
the medium of a neutral flag. , ¥ 

The commercial hostility of Great 


aval 


couimerce, 


sritain was, however, exercised 

st us in War no less than im peace. She began the war of 1793, 
by mnterdicting al neutral commerce with her enemy. She next under- 
k to declare provisions, bread, food for the support of the lite of man, 
to be included in the list of articles contraband of war. 
took to exclade ns from all commercial intercourse with the colonies of 
her enemies, becanse we were sometimes excluded from them tn time 
of peace; but when she took those colonies she was constrained to ad- 
mit us into them herself, and she was reduced to the necessity of invit- 
ing our people into her own colonies, sometimes in violation of our 
own laws, prohibitory of the trade. In the midst of all this political 
chicanery, and all these vexatious crossings, so large a portion of the 
coulmerce and navigation of the world Wiis, by the irresistible course of 
events, thrown into our hands, that all the floating capital of our 
wealth was turned into the channels of commerce, and scarcely any 
manulacturing establisiiments were attempted, until a continual series 
of aggressions, and at last an undisguised attempt to annihilate our 
commerce, and to engross even that with her enemies to herself, upon 
the ruins of ad neutral navigation,disclosed on her part the deliberate pure 
pose of forcing usin the war, eitherin league with herself,or as her en- 
emy. In proportion as it became apparent thatour ne utrality must finally 
vield to the necessities of self-defence, the attention of our people was di- 
rected to the necessity of forming among ourselves manufacturing estau- 
blishments to furnish supplies of the articles most indispensable to thecom- 
forts of life, and which we had been accustomed to receive by importation 
chiefly from the workshops of Great Britain. The injustice of bellige- 
rent practices aud pretensions, in proportion as they became greivons 
and intolerable, threw us back upon our own resources, gave rise to a 
succession of measures restrictive of our own commerce, as well as that 
with which we were contending. and induced a conflict which finally fret- 
ted into open war. In this state of things it was that our independence 
uponthe manufaetural productions of our enemies was most sensibly and 
most extensively felt. ‘Then it was that the conviction became general, 
that domestic manufactures, of all the articles essential to the comfort of 
human life, were among the primary elements of national indepen- 
dence. Let it be observed, that this Restrictive System, throughout, 
and the war in which they terminated, were pre-eminently southern 
meas The Delegation from South Carolina, in both Houses of 
Congress, voted unanimously for the declaration of war. They had 
supp wted the Administrations of Presidents Jefferson and Madison in 
the whole serves of their restrictions ; m all their Acts of non-importa- 
tion, of non-intercourse, and embargo. ‘These were not measures ac- 
ceptable to the Northern and Eastern section of Union. The peo- 
ple of that portion of the country, and a majoriiv of their Representa- 
tives in Congress, remonstrated against them, opp wed, resisted, almost 
rebelled against them. ‘They were forced upon them by the preponde- 
rating weight and influence of the South, and by no State of the Con- 
federacy more steadily, more tntlexibly exercised than by the State of 
South Carolina. Lor years before the war, the commerce, the naviga- 
tion, the fisheries of the North, between the rapacious outrages of the 
belligerent nations, and the measures of their own Government for the 
common defence against those outrages, were ground as into dust. But, 
by another operation of the es, the scarcity and want of all | 
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the articles of importation from Great Britain, and indeed from all the 
rest of the world. became intense. The c pital and industry of the 
Northern and Middle States was thus, by the double pressure of its 


own revulsion, and of the craving wants of the community, forcibly 
turned into the channel of domestic manufactures. For the establish- 
ment of these, and for the use of the labor-saving machinery, without 
which they could not be maintained, extensive capitals, costly buildings, 
expensive and complicated machinery, bardensome purchases of land 
and water courses, a constant employ ment of large sums for the stock 
of raw materials to be wronght up, mambers of working hands to he 

loved, aud daily or weekly paid, were all indispensable. 
Very few, scarcely any, individuals had command of wealth and credit 
competent to the formation of such establishments. They were formed, 
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internal evidence which it carries with it is amply sufficent to prove jj, 
error of that assertion. 


articles, from seven and a half per cent. to fifteen, totwenty,to twenty-fiy, 
and to thirty per cent.; and this graduation is obviously adapted to ¢) 
cUbdition of the several articles, according as they stood in competity 
with similar articles mauufactured in our own country. 


the revenues collected by the duties of imposts, has, therefore, receiy, 
its principal development since the conclusion of the last war wig 
Great Britain. 
the faculties of the nation in the progress of its own improvemey: 
r 
rate revision by the Legislative Councils of the Union; at intervals y 
tween which two elect 
tives had intervened—i the year Is20, 1824, and Ize. 
every one of those successive periods, acquired strength in the opinion 
of the people, and of their Representatives in Congress. 
f 
section of the Union which it was foreseen would derive from it ty 
least advantage, and that opposition has increased, at every stage of , 
vision Which it has undergone. The discussions upon the several ) 
riffs which have obtained the 
animation, and the collisions of interests between the different section 
of the Union, have sharpened into conflict, which, spreading from 4 


| permanency of the Union itself 


and refute. 


| the representations of those who are urging us, witha vehemence | 
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This Act has been recently said to be a Tariff for revenue ; 
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It contains a graduated scale of ad valorem duties upon the differey, 


The systein of connecting the protection of domestic industry wy 


It has then, in truth, no other than a developmen 
lhis system, at three several periods, has undergone a full and de})\. 
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ons of Members of the House of Represeny 


i has, ; 
Al its fir 


sstablishment, however, it met with opposition from that geographic 
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sunction of Congress, have increased 


Halls of Congress among the people of those sections, threatens 4 
They have led to the argumens 
Which it has been one of the principal objects of this Report to m 
Of these arguments, that which contests the constitution: 
power of Congress to protect the manufactures of the coantry, by tay 
tion upon the manufactures of foreign nations, has arisen from thy 
controversy. It had never been advanced at the early periods of 
gialation under our present organization. ‘To prove that constitution; 
power has therefore been the earnest endeavor of this Report. Bu 
waiving that question altogether, if it be admitted that the Operation ; 
this system of taxation is unequal upon the different sections of | 
Union—that it favors one portion of our commen country while it ac 
oppressively upon another—that alone, in the opinion of the Comu 
tee, Isa conclusive reason for abandoning che system, or for so modif 
ing it as to remove the mequality against which remonstrances so eg; 
nest have been wnade. To abandon it altogether, it would seem to ty 
necessary to renounce the whole system of raising a revenue by jj. 
post. For, if it be true that duties of impost are paid, not by the cor 
sumer of the article, but by the producer of the article ¢ xported in pay 
ment for it, this result is equally applicable, whether the duty of IID pos 
be levied for prote ction or for revenue. The objec tion is against the | | 
ing of duties by imports altogether; and if the conclusions of this arg; 
ment were correct, if it were trne that the extraction of revenues 
taxation by nmpost resulted in an ¢ quality of burden upon the differe; 
sections of the Union, the Committee would have no hesitation in ¢& 
claring it as their opinion that the whole system of our taxation sho 
be changed: and that our custom-houses should be closed foreve: 
Duties of impost are not the only means of raising revenue, nor ey 
the only means of protecting our domestic industry. If duties of 
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post necessary resultin burdens on one portion of the community to 


the benefit of another, instead of coming to the conclusion that those adopted at 
| two portions of the community are under the imflnence of interests « } meee of ¢ 
diametrically opposite to each other, that they cannot continne membenfin renee 
of one social compact, the Committee would rather say,-abandon yous “4 all-abs 
system of taxation, raise your revenue by direct taxes or by exe ise * ta? { , “ Where 
your lands; tax your polls; stamp your evidences of title or of debts Re Ciizens,in | 


gislature th 
laying duti 
; of revenue 
be uupust, 
nounced th 
aud their ce 
they shoul. 
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tax the food of your people; tax the windows and the furniture of vou 
houses; tax,as other nations have done, and do, the air that vou breathe 
and the light of heaven that visits your eves—but abandon at Once Vor 
impost duties, and never dissolve your Lnion but with death. ; 
jelore we come to this extremity, however, the Committee beliey 
it the duty of Congress to use every exertion in their power te cencil 
ate with each other the two great interests which the course of even 
has brenght ite correct The occasion 


CoOnISION, is how 


prese nied*¢ 
» . » sects 
accomplishing this ebject; but, ia removing and correcting that inequal im ‘Mteests wi 


J the Nat 
eid be 1 


ty of which the citizens of one section of our country compli in, it 


incumbent upon the common legislative protectors of the pe ople wo be . 
ware, in removing oppression from one part of the Union, of transl IR bduties f 
ring itto another. Hspecially to beware of cons erting—perhaps tb h’e expec 
more proper term would be, of perverting—the new and unexample Rm Sesto, 
blessing of release from taxation, into a fire which shall consume all th : aable ho 
manulactaring establishments of the country. a 60S te BO 
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if we compare the picture of national prosperity pre sented in th 
Message of the Presideut of the United States at the commencemet 
of the session with the representations of the condition of the countr 
exhibit dd by those who are ¢ hing pon ( ongrTress to bre ak down th 
Protec tive Systew of pol ey, unacel wluch that prosperity has been ali 
is enjoved, what must b ? 

While the Chief Magistrate of the Union announces to the Repre 
sentatives of the Peopie ai ol 
ter of this extensive country. announces through them to the peoph 
over whom he presides, and to the whole world of mankind, that th 
agriculture, the commerce, the navigation, the mechanic arts, the liber: 
sciences, the manulactures, that, im short, every great interest of whi 
the nh ional well-being is composed, are iu a siatle of me reasing and ul 


e our conc. usions 


‘the States, assembled from every quant 


us 


exampled prosperity; while from every quarter of the land a respoer 
sive voice is heard, from the very people whose happiness is deseribe minties ol 
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declaring it to be just and true that such is their condition, that such | 
their prosperity—while this exposition of homan felicity in its mot 
palmy state upon earth, is sounding its glories to the shores beyond the 
Atlantic, and returning to us in echoes of wonder and admiration—ar 
we to believe that all lelusion of a heated imagination ? 
we to believe—a sense of decorum due to the station whence that por 
traiture of national glory and enjoyment emanated forbids us fi 

stating the only other alternative upon which great and essential ert 


could be attributed to thet survey of our national condition—but 


this is the « An 


, " . . . . ; 
we to believe that it was false and hollow—totally untoanded in faci— sof th 
| belied by the actual and notorious existence of reality ? ch a ko 
ven so—so we must believe. or we must withhold our assent fro y enable 
icert an 
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eagerness unsparing even of menaces to the existence of the Uni 
itself, to seize the occasion ottered us by this unexaimpl d state of } 
perity, to cast off a considerable portion of that burden of texati 
which we have fouud so light, to avail ourselves of this bay py mor 
to break down tie fundamental system of policy from which that veo 
prosperity has arisen—the system protective of Domestic Industry. 
From the first establishment of the Government of the United Stat 
the payment of the debts and the protection of manufactures have bee 
the primary objects of the action of Congress. These two obj 
have been unitedly pursued, but they were in their nature totally o* 
tinct from each other. All the duties hitherto levied upon the peop* 
by the legislation of Congiess have been to pay the debts, and pros 
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| tremely moderate duty, that the attempt to raise one kindled in one por-| therefore, in the truly republican institution of joint stock companies, 
, nof the li u the flame of two successive rebellions, While, through- | of which every ¢ Las of the co:munitv may share in the benefit. pro- | 
ili the o States, it Was submitted to almost without a wurmur. tionably to th ir maeans and their resources—the poor, even the 
At later date, aad during the Administrations of Mr. Jefferson] geeblest aud most helpiess of the poor, females and children, by con- | 
tof Mr. Mladison, a Restrictive System, adopted for the common | <tant moderate labor and remhuerating wages—the widow and the | 
against t belligerent hostilities of the contending Furopean | orphan. by the investment at interest of any disposable inheritance which | 
P was fund to operate with peeniiar severity on the Northern and! may have fallen to their lot: the capitalist of every degree, however 
, m of the Union; and there arose a spirit of extreme dis-| affluent or however scanty to deserve the name of capit ll, by participa- 
oe it the system of Government then pursued, which being f ure! tion in the stock, the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, by the market 
erated by the subsequent war, provoked the people in that) both of purchase and sale of every article required in the managemeut 
= 7 i ‘the country , tui some of them Were ali rst ready lo renounce ot the concern, and for the supply of all the wants of the numerous 
é ui x with thie Union. parcdis duals CCCI “al by and in the establishine nt. It would be a very 
+ tT A lerminated, but the Restrictive System which had pre-| vofiur and untort esti nate of these manufacturers to consider them, as 
: ‘ led it na U [hes W ith which the wal well was attence d, | t! es are sometimes repre sented. the estates of idle and pampered lord- 
: reated ar da vew and more extensive manufacturing ne | lines, fattening ven the taxation of the indigent. They are the abodes 
, mi » existed. The inventive ingenuity of a few na-| of Inbortous industry —the prineipaliues of the destitute—the palaces of 
‘ ives of the 7 islands, availing itself not only of their own dis-| the poor. 
es, but of th contemporaneously made in other parts of the} OF those establishments a considerable number was formed during 
d wo id. 1 ann!) ine’ them to ‘the exercise of the mechanie the Re strictive 5 stem which preceeded the Wwar—a inach great ‘rnut- 
. | placed Great Britain at the head of the manufacturing, ber during the war itself. They were then fostered by all the obstacles 
: of modern es, and by that sympathy which circulates} which the war itself interposed to protect them from the competiton of 
yeins l a -s of national power, had made her also,| portations from abroad, and by the double duties of impost upon 
tine the, bu | greatest of commercial nations. Such! all articles thus imported. The restoration of peace was a formidable 
‘ multiplication of physical power by the agency of machinery, | crisis of their fate. The doubled duties were soon repealed. The 
th the period to whieh allesion is now inade, the mechanical in-| gush of foreign commerce, so long closed, glutted the market, and the 
‘ "in use mm Great Britain were estimated as equivalent to | domestic manufacturers were threatened with universal ruin. At the 
he mann hor of two handred millions of people. ‘Thus, producing | very closevt the war they had, by the Act of Congress of 18th January, 
= und at jess cost, than ber neighbors and rivals, of the many ar-| 1815, been heavily visited with taxation themselves, and those duties 
les which contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of man, she was only were repealed contemporaneously with the Tariff Act of 27th 


April, 1816. 





for the common defence and general welfare. The time is at b: 
when there will be But the obligation incum! 
upon Congress to provide for the common defence and general W elfar 
will not cease by theextinguishment of the debt. On the contrar 
wil! bear upon them with acenmulated weight. The payment of ce 
has reference to the past—the common defence to the future. \ 
have disincumbered the inheritance :eceived from our fathers of | 
burdens which their necessities have imposed upon it. 


no debts to pay. 
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We are ™ 
to discharge the debt due from us to our prosperity, by improving | 
condition of the estate we are to transmitto them. The improveme 
of the condition of the whole community is the first object of hum 
| association jn civil society. 














It is for this that “‘ Governments are in 


| tuted among men.’ It is the first of moral obligations which uttacl pry a 

| itself to the institution of Government. [tis the purpose for which: vemiononcten 
tellectual power was given to man by his Maker; and were it pos*' 
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to conceite of an aggregation of men, who, in the very compact! 
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which they should unite themselves together, should deny to theruselves 
the exercise of the faculties by which alone their condition could be 
improved, we should see a society founded upon the violation of the 
first law of nature—a social compact of barbarisim—a community of 
self-degradation, abdicating the distinctive glory ot the species, the ca- 
ability of self-improvement, and exhibiting the inconceivable specta~ 
cle of ‘a corporate body formed of individuals eager in the pursuit ol 
their own Improvement, dooming themselves, in their social capacity, to 


Pthe stationary condition of the brute creation. 


The People of the Untied States have not so constituted themselves. 
Inhabiting a territory of vast extent, and existing already, at the period 
of their National Union, in distinct communities, with considerable di- 
yersities of municipal legislation, they adopted a Government of com- 
plicated machinery, but formed of simple and homogeneous priuciples 
—to forma more perfect Union, to establish justice, to insure domestic 
tranquillity, to provide for the common defence, to promote the general 
welfare, and tu secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to 
their poste rity. Is there one of those objects but includes, in its very 
conception, the power and the purpose of self-improve ment, external 
apd internal, for the future and for the past—for after ages as well as for 
the present lime - ie . 

We are so far from considering the extinction of the Public Debt as 
presenting an occasion for casting off that portion of the burden of tax- 
ation which is devoted to the common defence, that the Committee do 
nut hesitate to declare their belief, that it is the duty of Congress to re- 
tain a portion of the revenues, which have been applied hitherto to the 
discharge of the debt, for the purpose of enlarging the appropriations 
for internal improvements, already recognized as objects of great na- 
tional importance. Relieved entirely from the burden of the debt, it 
would neither be a wise nor a salutary policy to relax into langour and 
inactivity the energies which have been exercised for the accomplish- 
mentof that end. It cannot be doubted that the whole amount of the 
annual appropriation, which, from the close of the late war with Great 
Britain, has been applied to the gradual extinction of the National Debt, 
might, with the greatest advantage to the nation, for an equal number of 
years to come, be applied to those great works to which the sanction of 
Congress bas already been given, and to others already suggested and 
equally entitled to engage the attention and to occupy the resources of 
the country. ‘This, however, they neither recommend nor deem expe- 
dient. ‘They recommend a remission of existing duties, equivalent to 


@ jittle less than the yearly ten millions of the sinking fund; but they 


would deem li great LiDproy ice uce to give up at ouce taxes to that whole 
amouut. 
[ To be Continw d, | 
PROCEELDINGS IN GEORGIA. 
CIRCULARS 
[To Persons out of the Slate.) 
Macon, Georoia, August 9, 1832. 


Sir: A number of our most respectable citizens, resident im diflerent, 
and some of them in distant parts of the State, assembled in the town of 
Athens, on Wednesday the Ist imstant, to take into consideration the 
present condition of the country. The following resolatious were 
adopted at that meeting, and the undersigued were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, with instructions to communicate with our 
fellow-cilizens im other States, having @ common interest with us, on 
tis all-absorbing question. 

“ Whereas, the People of Georgia, as well in primary assemblies of 
eitizens,in their respective counties,as by their Repre sentatives in the Le- 


® cislature thereol, have repeatedly and solemnly dec!ared the several Acts 
§ laying duties on imports (in so far as such Acts transcended the purpose 


of revenue, and were designed for the protection of manufactures, ) to 
he uujust, oppressive, and unconstituuonal, and have solemnly al- 
nounced their determination not to subunit to such unlawful exactions, 
aud their copsequent resolution to resist them, uf, alter reasonable ume, 
they should not be repealed. 

Aad whereas, the good people of this State,and others,having common 
nterests with thegn in this matter,have looked to the period of the payment 
J te National Debt, as that at which the income raised by taxation 
suid be reduced to the sum required by the wants of the Government, 
pduties fairly immposed upon ali the mmports of the United States, and 
he expected from the justice of that Congress which has just closed 
isession, a repeal of those obnoxious laws: And, whereas, this rea- 
aable hope has been disappointed, and the Protection of Manufac- 

res is now avowed asa permanent priuciple of Federal legislation : 

Be it, therefore, Resolred, ‘That we, as free citizens of Georgia, will 
it longer submit to a system of legislation which is arbitrary, unequal, 
id unconstitutional, and therefore unjust. ‘Thatit be recommended 
our fellow-citizens, in the several counties, to elect Delegates tu a 
tate Convention, to assemble at Milledgeville, on the 2d Monday in 

ovember next, and to invest them with full power, in behalf of the 
eod people of Georgia, to maintam, preserve, and defend, the nghts 
ud privileges of the free citizens of this State 

Resolred, That Johu McPherson Berrien, 
‘homas Glascock Joel Crawford, Samuel Rockwel!, Wiliam H. 

‘orrance, and William C. Dawson, be a Committee of Correspon- 

nee, to confer with our fellow-citizens of other States, on all matters 

unected with our common interest. 

It is our purpose to recommend that meetings be held in the different 

munities of this State, with a view to vebtain a general expression of 

iblic opinion, aud we would earnesily recommend to you the adop- 

n of a similar measure. It is only by convincing our Northern 

thren of our united determination to resist the PROTECTIVE 

'STEM, that we can hope to avert the evils which its longer continn- 

‘ec must inevitably and speedily produce. 


Augustin S. Clayton, 


We would solicit from you, from time to time, a communication of | 


th measures as may be adopted in your State, and we will cheerful 
receive any suggestions which you may think proper to present to us 
this interesting subject. We consider it important that the Conven- 
isof the several Southern States, should commence their sittings 
th a knowledge of the views and intentions of each State, which 
y enable them so to regulate their deliberations, as to secure perfect 
icert and harmony of action. The information which we ask, we 
| promptly reciprocate. 


Be pleased to address your communications to Samuel Rockwel, Se- | 


tary of the Committee, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

n behalf of the Meeting, respectfully, your fellow-citizens, 
JOHN M'PHERSON BERRIEN, of Savannah. 
AUGUSTIN 8. CLAYTON, of Athens. 
THOMAS GLASCOCK, of Augusta. 

JOEL CRAWFORD, of Sparta. 
SAMUEL ROCKWELL, of Milledgeville. 
WILLIAM H. TORRANCE, of Milledgeville. 


WILLIAM C. DAWSON, of Greensborough. 


[To Persons within the State.) 
Macon, Groreia, August 9, 1832. 

Sir: The undersigned lave been appointed a Committee of Corres- 

ondence to give effect to the subjoined resolutions. ‘They avail them- 
elves of the earliest opportanity to communicate them to you, and to 
equest your cordial co-operation at this interesting crisis. The Com- 
nittee would recommend au early meeting of the citizens of your 
‘ounty, with a view to take the necessary measures for the election of 
Delegates to the State Convention, that the election should take place 
yn the first Monday in October, and that the number should correspond 
to your present Delegation in the House of Representatives. 

We feel that it is unnecessary, in a communication like the present, 
and addressed, as it is, to a free citizen of Georgia, to expatiate on the 
importance of the crisis at which we have arrived. The feeling seems 
now to be universal, that relief from the oppreasions under which we 
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‘aber, can only be obtained by unity of action, combining moderation 
| with firmness, and sacrificing, on the altar of patriotism, all minor and » 
‘merely local divisions. ‘The proceedings of the different meetings 
which have been hitherto held, have been conducted on these princt- 
ples. We respectfully, bat eagnestly, rec ommend them to the fellow- 
citizens of your County. | 
ku behalf of the meeting, respectfully, 
Your fellow-citizens, 
[ Signed as above. ] 


; 
; 
; 





WALTON COUNTY. | 

The following are the Preamble and Resolutions that were passed at | 
the meeting in Walton County, held at the Court-House, on the 7th of 
August: 

Whereas, the People of Georgia have, in primary assemblies at dif- | 
ferent times, and by their Representatives in the Legislature from year | 
to year, resolved that a Tariff System, so far as the same was intended 
for the protection of domestic manufactures, was oppressive to the 
Southern interest, uncoustitutional, and unjust: And the same having | 
been submitted to, thus long, solely for the purpose of enabling the Fe- | 
deral Government to pay off and discharge the Pablic Debt, which may 
now be considered as accomplished : 

Aud, whereas, the State of Georgia has remonstrated, memorialized, 
and protested, against the continuance of such a Systern—all which has | 
been passed by, unheeded, by the Federal Legislature : and the late 
Congress having adjourned without relieving us from the burden: 

We, the Citizens of the County of Walton, deem it our privilege and 
duty, as freemen and as citizens of a Sovereign State, to enter our so- | 
lemn protest against such abuse of power. We cannot, in justice to} 
ourselves, submit to a system which will entail poverty on us and our) 
offspring, for the sole benefit of manufacturing capitalists. 

Ist. Therefore, be it Resolved, Vhat we will resist the said Protective 
System, by all constitutional means, to the utmost of our power aud 
ability. 

2d. And be it further Resolred, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the hopes of the South, for a deliverance from the evils under which 
they labor, and for the perpetuation of our once happy and beloved 
Union, mainly depend on the re-election of that distinguished patriot 
and statesman Audrew Jackson; and that apy measure calculated to 
embarrass bis Administration, or defeat his re-election, ought to be de- 
precated by every patriot of the South. 

3d. Therefore, be it further Resolved, That we are opposed to Nullifi- 
cation as the mode of redress for our grievances, furasmuch as we 
consider it neither constitutional nor peaceable, as it must, in the very 
uature of things, bring us directly in collision with the General Govern- 
ment, and end in a state of open war. 

4th. And be tt further Resolved, Vhat we recommend to our fellow- 
citizens, in each County throughout the State, to have meetings, and 
appoint Delegates, to meet at Milledgeville, on the second Monday iv 
November next, tu devise the most proper and efficient measures to re- 
medy the aforesaid evils. 

Major A. B. Holt then moved that the third resolution of the sabsti- 
tute be stricken out; which motion, being further discussed, was lost 
by a small majority. 

On motion, it was ordered that the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, and published in the Federal 
Union aud Georgia Journal. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


| 
| 


on 





JOHN P. LUCAS, Chairman. 
T. J. Un L, Secre tary. 


From the Geergia Journal. 
GEORGIA ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 

If there is a sentitneut among the People of Georgia, which may be 
considered universal, we think it is a determination to emancipate 
themselves, in some way, from the withering operation of a Tariti of 
Protection. The mode of ellecting tis, has been, thus far. the only 
point on which any considerable difference of opinion bas existed.— 
Many among us were disposed to take Mr. McLane’s Bill as a first 
step, and an earvest of future reduction. But that could not pass—nor 
could that of Mr. Adams—but a bill that was worse than either; an 
Act which may properly enough be called the Manufacturers’ own bill 
—fur it was altered and aggravated at the mere suggestion of every 
petty manufacturing establishment. For our own parts, we certainly 
have not felt, and we are gratified in believing that we have not evin- 
ced, any disposition to act rashly or inconsiderately in this matter. Rea- 
son was the weapon of our first choicee—believing it mut finally have 
its due effect on those of the People of the North the farmers, the ship- 
pers, and a part of the mechanics, whose interests ure essentially the 
same as ours. But first Mr. Lane’s bill was lost, and then it became 
apparent that, neither on that or any of the others, could these people 
be reasoned with: for oar arguments could not reach them. Capital, 
collected as it is there, in the hands of an orgamized few, has ten thou- 
sand means, direct aad indirect, of influencing the presses and the ta- 
lents of the country. Few newspapers from the South circulate there 
—ard their own publications are generally ciosed against all appeals 
from us. We have ourse!ves received direct and recent information, 
from the spot, that they abszelutely refuse to insert such articles as may 
tend to a vindication uf Southern rights. This may be natural enough, 
but it strikes at the root of all hope from a discussion of the principle. 
How can we convince a people that will not hear as? Thus deprived 
of all access to the reason of the Northern People—not being even ad- 
mitted to the audience of those who are bleeding us to death—what re- 
medy is left, but resistance, in some form? What that form shall be, 
i is proposed by the resolotions we have published, to be referred, m our 
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The attitude she will now assume, and the time, tone, and manner, of 
her assuming it, will evince to the world that her united people know 
their rights, and kuow, also, how to “ maintain, preserve, and defend,” 
them. 





From the Macon Messenger 
We congratulate our fellow-citizens upon the result of the meeting 
held last week at the Court-House. The questions agitated were of in- 


calculable interest, and we are happy in being able to state they were 
| discussed calmly and dispassionately, by the distinguished gentlemen 


who spoke upon the subject, aud listened to with the most excited and 
patient attention, by the very numerous auditory which was present. 
Taking thi. meeting as a fair criterion of public sentiment—and we 
deem it to be so, from the character of the e.ements that composed it, 
being comprised of individuals of botly local parties, from town and 
country—we consider the question as settled, at least in this part of the 


| country, and that we have at length happily arrived at these results— 


that the people are sensible of the oppressiveness of their burdens— 
that they will no longer submit to evils that are no longer sufferable— 
and that they are willing to adopt the most speedy and practical mode 
of redress. It is for this reason that we felicitate the public—that, up- 
on such an important measure, involving the principles—nay, the very 
existence—of our Government, a unity of sentiment is at length ac- 


compushed, which must necessarily insure a unity of action. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM PRESENTED BY A 
GRAND JURY. 

The Grand Jury*of Muscogee County, Georgia, have presented, in 
eloquent and foreble language, the evils of Federal usurpations, and 
raised their voices against the impending storm. After describing oar 
wrongs, and the reserved rights of the States, they conclude in this 
emphatic manner : 

‘In this state of things, resistance may sare us, submission rill not 
arert the ertl. With one of Georgia’s most favored and distinguished 
sons, we believe that ‘ whatever we do in our Sovereign capacity, will 
be right, and that, if an injery has grown out of unconstitutional 
legislation, and usurped power, it is consistent and becoming a Sov- 
ereign State, to ‘determine on the mode and measure of redress.’ 
These opimons were held to be orthodox by the signers of the Decia- 
ration of American Independence, with the open and manly avowal 
of ‘ millions for defence not a cent for tribute ;' and as an evidence of the 
honesty and sincerity of their declaration, they ‘ pledged to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.’ In conclusion, we 
say, “‘ Go ye, and do likewise.’ ” 

ALABAMA. 


Extract from a letter, dated Montgomery, Ala. Aug. 11, 1832. 


‘“ We have heard from six counties—a!! of which have elected avow- 
ed and determined niullifiers. Carolinians and Georgians here, have 
forgotten their old feuds, in defence of their rights. 

‘It is here the unequivocal desire, that South Carolina should move 
onward to the ‘ crisis.’ and we will say, that, if necessary, we will sus- 
tain you by ‘ deeds as well as by words.’ ”’ - 
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IMPORTANT DECISION. 








From the New York Journal of Commence. 
SUPERIOR COURT. 

Grinnell and others ) This action was brought to recover from the de- 
ts. > fendant an alleged excess of duties exacted by 
Swartwout. § him as Collector of the customs, upon an import- 
ation from England of an article invoiced as old iron, but upon which 
the defendant charged the duties as upon scrap iron—the latter being a 

specific duty and the former an ad valorem duty. , 

It appeared that the plaintiffs tendered to the defendant the duty pay- 
able on the article as subject to ad valorem duty ; but that the defendant 
refused to receive the duty at that rate, orto give the permit for the ar- 
ticle, unless the plaintitfs either paid the specitie duty charged, or gave 
the usual duty bond for it. This the plaintiffs insisted they were not 
bound to do; but to get the article, they paid the duty demanded 0! 
them, informing the defendant that they would sue him ‘to recover back 
the excess, and for that reason this action was brought. 

The opinion of the Chief Justice was in substance to the followin 
effect : 

lie remarked that the questions presented by the case were two. The 
first was, whether an action for money had and received would lie, against 
acollector of the customs forreceiving moneysas public moneyswhich he 
was bound by law immediately to payover,when the person paying could 
have given a bond for the duties, aud have presented the question un- 
der that bond. Although it was true that, in the case of of a wrong ex- 
action of the duties under the bond, 2 referente could be made to a suit 
upon it, yet the merchant, who in the mean time was obliged to let his 
bond be unpaid, was exposed to the loss of the benefit of credit on his 
duties at the custom-house and exclnded from having his obligations taken 
there either as principal or duty. That the merehaut could not be com- 
pelled to submit to this injury and prejudice, and therefore he was en- 
titled. according to law. to make a tender of the duties as he supposed 
them to be, and if the amount was not accepted, and a further amount 
was exacted by the Collector from the merchant before his goods could 
be entered, the Collector must be lable in this action for the excess. i/ 
not legally exacted. 
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own State, as it ever ouglit to be, to the great body of the People; and | 
in this safe, this only sale ard legitimate course, we cordially concur. 


— 


gence, collected by the nature of the occasion, from various and distant 

quarters of the State. The counsels of that meeting have been adopt- | 
}ed at Lexington, at Macon, and Monticello, and we trust will be fol- | 
lowed up by meetings throughout the State. If such should be the | 
| ease, the Delegates will come to the Convention fresh from the people, 
' familiar with their views, and armed with their high authority. The) 
whole State thas moving together, as it has heretofore done ov trying | 
occasions. and, up to that time, uncommitted as to the mode of resist- | 
ance, will no doubt be able to take such an attitude as the whole South 
can concur in withont any greater sacrifice of previous views, than all 

men ought to make for the sake of union in a greatcause. To pros- 
trate a most grinding and iniquitous system of oppression, is the great 
object of the Convention ; and union, to effect this object, is then aud 
there to be concerted. 

We hope the people will meet as proposed, and choose their Dele- 
gates. ‘They will recollect that, in this high act of sovereignty, there is 
no statute to restrict their choice to residents of the county, if they 
should prefer persons who may happen to reside out of it. The people 
of Camden or Bryan, for instance, may elect, if they choose, a Dele- 
gate residing in Hall or Jackson, or vice versa; and they may elect him 
without reference to any office he may happen then to hold. The peo- 
ple of each courty have the whole State to choose from ; and we earn- 
estly hope they will send those in whose emiment virtue and well-tried 
fidelity they have the fullest confidence. Let no little paltry sectional 
motives, or contracted party jealousies, mix in this affair, to divide and 
weaken the force of public sentiment, and degrade the dignity of the 
great act. We want men who have proved themselves equal to any 
occasion. Such men may not always put themselves forward as can- 
didates ; nor should that be waited for. They belong to their country 
—they are public property—and the public voice should spontaneously 
call them to our councils, now that we so greatly need their services. 

Georgia has not moved, in this matter, wantonly or precipitately. 


' 
' 
| The Athens meeting comprised a large mass of talent and intelli- 
' 





The next question was, as to the duty which was rightly payable on 
this article. ‘The plaintitis contended that old iron and scrap iron were 
both known in commerce.and were different articles; and that. although 
the latter bore a specific duty, yet the former, being a non-enumerated 
article, was only subject toan ad valorem duty. The defendant con- 
tends that the law imposing the duty being intended to protect manu- 
factares in this country, should not be construed according to the com- 
mercial sense of the word, but to their use and sense among the manu- 
facturers and consumers of the article, who it is said denominate the 
articles in question scrap iron. The Judge, at the trial, directed the 
jury to give to the terms the commercial ineaning, if they had any, and 
to find whether the article, according to that meaning, came within the 
description of the law. They have found that it was not scrap iron, 
and the question fur the Court is, was this direction of the Judge 
correct? 

t was contended that the revenue Acts, or at least a series of them, 
were a system for the protection ef manufactarers; and so that thev 
should be construed in conformity to such asystem. But after a care- 
ful examination of the Acts referred to, they cannot be so treated in a 
Court of Justice. The Acts are ail passed under the power granted in 
the Constitution to raise revenue. And although, in the exercise of 
this power, the revenue may be so imposed as to afford protection to the 
manufactures of the country, yet this is a consequence and an incident; 
while the direct purpose, object. and effect of the law is, the raising of 
revenue; and in the Courts of Justice it must be expounded according to 
its direct purpose, and to the express power in the Constitution under 
which it was passed. If this law is to be construed as a revenue 
law, then the commercial or mercantile sense of the terms must be 
resorted to. 

Besides, as this law, in either view, is to operate between the fo- 
reign exporter of the article and the importer into this country, it would 
be giving a forced meaning to it, to refer its terms to the name which 
the ultimate consumer, who had nothing to do with the law, gave the 
article. 

°.. agent therefore must be rendered for the plaintiffs according to 
the verdict. 
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‘Manner of the Constitution. 





From the Augusta Constitutionalist. 


THE DOCTRINE OF NULLIFICATION 
EXAMINED. 


‘The maintenance of Constitutional Freedom, is the first in- 
terest of civil society, and a jealous vigilance over those who 
are entrusted with authority, one of the highest duties of the 
citizen. In such a cause, even some excesses of zeal are not 
without apology. But it oceasionally happens that those who 
are engaged in repelling the encroachments of power, them- 
selves advance exorbitant pretensions, which endanger social 
order, and bring discredit on the very cause of Liberty itself. 
To analyze and expose such pretensions, therefore, becomes, 
also, a duty of no inconsiderable importance. 

The Federal Constitution is a compact, by which the thirteen 
sovereign States which adopted it renounced a certain portion 
of their powers, and also delegated a certain portion, to be 
jointly held by all the parties, under the form of a General Go- 
verament. The additional members of the Confederacy, which 
now embraces tweuty-four States, are all on the same political 
footing with the origina! thirteen. According to this constitu- 
tion, the Legislative power is exercised by majorities of both 
Houses of Congress, with the concurrence of the President, or 
by two-thirds of both Houses without his concurrence. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is the ultimate depository 
of the Judicial power of the General Government ; and, when 
the question is duly brought before that wibuual, it has a right 
to decide whether an Act of Congress is constitutional or not. 
Such is a brief summary of our legislative system, in its regu- 
lar course. But it is contended that an extraordinary case has 
occurred—that the majority, abusing the advantage ef num- 
bers, has enacted an unconstitutional law, oppressive to the | 
minority—that the Judicial departmeut promises no adequate 
redress—and that some corrective, more efficacious, must con- 
sequently ve employed. ‘The remedy which has been hitherto 
most zealously recommended, is that deuvominated Nullifica- 
tion, the merits of which it is our present purpose to examine. 
The following, we believe, are substantially the doctrines com- 
prehended under that term : 

“In all cases of compact among pariies having no common 
judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well 
of infractions, as of the mode and measure of redress. The 
Federal Constitution is a case of such a compact. When a 
State considers an Act of Congress unconstitutional, it has a 
right to nullify that Act within its own limits. The other States 
have no right to enforce the nullified Act within those limits. 
A general Convention of the States must be called, for the pur- 
pose of proposing amendments to the Constitution, and there- 
by testing the question of coystitutivnalitv. The States in fa- 
vor of the nullified Act must propose an amendment conferring 
on Congress the power to pass such a law. That power is to 
be regarded as having never been delegated, unless three- 
fourths of the States, in separate Conventions, or in their re- 
spective Legislatures, ratify the amendment so proposed.” 

If we designed to exhibit our own precise theory in relation 
to the subject in dispute, it would be necessary to urge several 
very important qualifications, even of the two first of these 
propositions ; but, as our object is simply what has Seen stated 
—to examine the merits of Nullification—we shall admit, for 
the sake of argument, that, ‘in all cases of compact among 
parties having no common jadge, each party has an equal right 
to judge for itself, as well of infractious, as of the mode and 
measure of redress,’ and that ** the Federal Constitution is a 
ease of such a compact.” We shall also, in the same manner, 
admit the third proposition, concerning the right to nullify— 
with such explanations, however, of the term * right,” as will 
presently appear. All the remaining propositions we totally 
deny. 

Let us endeavor, in the first place, to ascertain what will be 
the state of things produced by the exercise of this equal right 
of interposition, which has been admitted. Parties enjoying 
equal rights to interpret a contract, may have the perfect right 
to a speculative interposition--that is, to an opinion, concern- 
ing its import; because two or more persous may entertain 
different opinions, without any vecessary interference. But the 
right referred tu in this discuss‘oa, is obviously the right of prac- 
tical interpretation—-the right of the parties to give an effect 
to the contract conformable to their respective opinions of its 
meaning. The right of none, therefore, can be perfect, since 
the right of each is qualified by the right of every other. For, 
if any one had a perfect right of practical interpretation—that 
of giving effect to his own opiniou—the rights of all the others 
must yield to it; and all those others, so far from enjoying 
equal rights, would practically possess no rights at all. For 
example : two persons, placed in a situation where they can 
have no common judge, agree to build a house jointly, on a 
specific plan. During the progress of the work, they differ in 
their explanation of the original design. Each has a perfect 
sight to consider his own explanation the true one; but neither 
ean have the perfect right to execute the work according to his 
own judgment, since, if such were the case, the other, who, ip 
theory, has an equal right, would, in practice, have none at 
all. As a house cannot be built in two ways at the same time, 
their practical rights unavoidably conflict, and each, in main- 
taining his own, must necessarily oppose that of the other. 
Unless, therefore, one voiuntarily yields, or there is a compro- 
mise, force alone can decide between them. La similar circuimn- 
stances, the result would be the same, if the contract consisted 
of reciprocal promises. Each party would have a right to in- 
terpret the whole contract ; not only the promise made by 
himself, but the promise made by the other. If, in a wilder- 
ness, where no civil law exists, it is stipulated, between A and 

8, that, at a certain ume, A shal! deliver to B a number of furs, 
and on a subsequent day receive in exchange a number of 

bushels of grain ; should a dispute ultimately arise, concerning 

the quantity of grain which was to be delivered, not only B 

would have a right to judge how much had been promised by 

him, but A, likewise, would have an equal right to judge how 
much had been promised to him. B would have a right to 
withhold any excess which he thought was unjustly demanded, 


there were no compromise, the strongest must necessarily pre- 
vail. 

Foreigo nations having no common judge, are on the same 
fovting with individuals in a state of nature, and a dispute be- 
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the same consequences. 
tween the United States and Great Britain, that the American 


Canadian post of Malden in possession of the Americans. 

Suppose that the Americans, understanding, by the Treaty of 
Peace, that the posts were to be mutually restored, should de- 

liver Malden to its former masters. If the British asserted that, 
according to their interpretation of the treaty, they were not 
bound to restore Niagara, and should finally refuse to evacuate 
that post, would the Americans acquiesce? Assuredly not. 
They would claim the right of interpreting both sides of the 
treaty---of judging how much they ought to retain, as well as 
how much they ought to restore ; and,if Niagara were not sur- 
rendered, they would, either by a direct attack, or some other 
means, very speedily re-commence hostilities. 

Thus far, it is apparent that a full exercise of the right of 
each party to judge for itself, results in neither more por less 
than a decision by force. Let us see whether the exereise of 
an equal right of interpretation, among all the parties to the 
Federal Compact, would not tend to a similar issue. Evvery 
State, on entering the Union, delegated a portion of its origin- 
al sovereign power, and thereby subjected itself to the legisia- 
tion of the General Government, to the extent of the power 
ceded. But this delegation was not made without au equiva- 
lent. The State at the time acquired a share of the legislative 
power of the General Government—-i. e. she acquired the 
right, in conjunction with her coufederates, to enact laws ope- 
rating on all the other States to the very same extent that she 
had conceded the right to enact laws operating on herself. 
This was the consideration, the quid pro quo, the very essence, 
of the bargain. To exercise over a State any power which 
she did not delegate, is a violation of the compact—to resist a 
delegated power of the General Government, which she has 
exercised conjointly with others, by Act of Congress, is equally 
a violation of the compact. She is as much wronged, when 
her just power of legislation over others is obstructed, as when 
the unjust power of legislating over herself is usurped. She 
possesses an equal right to judge whether she has suffered the 
one wrong, or the other—or, in different words, if a State in 
the minority has a right to judge that an Act of Congress is 
not constitutional, a State in the majority has an equal right to 
judge that it is constitutional. Since both parties, arcording to 
the fundamental principles assumed, would possess, also, an 
equal right to judge of **the mode and measure of redress,” 
the one might select its own means of resisting, the other its 
own means of enforcing, a law whose constitutionality was 
disputed. Parties, in this position, are evidently arraved against 
each other, with the unqualified license of mutual hostility. If 
both parties have free choice of “the mode and measure of re- 
dress,” States in the minority, without doubt, may nullify the 
law whose constitationality they deny ; and, as clearly, States 
ia the majority may endeavor to enforce it, by whatever meaus 
are considered most expedieut. If neither party recedes, and 
gentle measures are ineffectual, the next resort would be to 
those which are violent, and civil war is the inevitable result. 

The nullifiers, indeed, contend, that, if a law were nullified, 
a presumption would be created against its constitutionality ; 
and that the majority would be bound, if it did not yield by re- 
pealing it, to call a Couvention of the States, and solicit a for- 
mal grant of the power to pass such a law, in order that the 
question might be tested. This notion is utterly unfounded. lo 
the first place, if the majority of States believes a law to be 
constitutional, and persists in maintaining it to be so, the con- 
trary opinion of the minority canuot create a presumption of 
its uncoustitutionality, unless we adopt the very extraordinary 
supposiuon that a smaller number is more likely to be right 
than a greater. In the second place, the act of nullification 
itself is justified only on the ground that all the parties have 
an equal right to interpret the Federal Compact, and to select 
their own mode and measure of redress, when they believe 
that a violation of it has occurred. The right of the parties 
must be the same, whether the violation is supposed to consist 
in exercising a power which has not beev conferred, or in re- 
sisting one which has actually been delegated. An attempt, 
therefore, by the minority of States, to prescribe any particu- 
lar mode of proceeding to the majority, would be wholly ab- 
surd ; it would be dictating the mode and measure of redress 
to their opponents, who possess, by their own acknowledg- 
ineuts, the full privilege of choosing for themselves. The very 
first principles of nullification would justify the majority in the 
immediate employment of such means as were deemed most 
conducive to the accomplishment of their purpose. 
But let us suppose that the majority, suspending all measures 
of coercion, should gratuitously consent to call a Convention for 
proposing amendments to the Constitution, and that the parties 
were accordingly assembled, the oullifiers would say to the ma- 
jority, * We deny that Congress possesses the power which it 
has assumed, in passiog the nullified act; propose to the States 
an amendment granting that power, and we shall see whether 
Congress is to acquire it or not.” To this the majority would, 
of course, reply, ** We assert that Congress does possess the 
power which it has exercised, in passing the nullified act; pro- 
pose to the States an amendment taking away that power, and 
we shall see whether Congress is to lose it or not.” What, then, 
would have been gained? The votes of a majority of the Con- 
veution must necessarily constitute the acts of that body, and no 
amendment which it rejected could be submitted to the States 
for adoption. The parties would end where they began. But 
it may be argued, that, although the majority would possess a 
formal right to reject the proposition of the nullifiers, the latter 
would have equitable considerations to urge, which ought to 
ensure its adoption. Let us hear them. ‘They would say— 
“The meaning of the parties, is the spirit of a compact. When 
we ratified the Constitution, we believed that it did not confer 
on Congress the power in question. If the nullified law can 
be enforced, we live under a Government exercising a power 
which we did not delegate, or suppose others to delegate : it is 
not the Government which we designed. If you propose the 
amendment suggested by us, and it is ratified by three-fourths 
of the States, Congress will undeniably possess the power. But, 


this material objection, that they are not only quite as good, 








tween them, concerning the interpretation of a contract or trea- 











iy, would be governed by the same principles, and attended by 


Suppose, at the end of a war be- | we ratified the Constitution, we believed that it did confer op 


post of Niagara should be in possession of the British, and the |enforced, we live under a Government deprived of a power 


but even considerably better, on the opposite side. For the ure 
majority, without hesitation, could reply—“ Yes, we agree with | at least, not disapprove the measure by which it was arrested 





Congress the power in question. If the nullified law cannot be 


which we did delegate, and understood all others to delegate - 
it is pot the Government which we designed. If you propose 
the. amendment suggested by us, and it is ratified by three. 
fourths of the States, Congress will be undeniably divested of th 
power. But, if we accede to your proposition, the result muy 
be, that a minority, barely exceeding oné-fourth, may deprive 
Congress of a power which can be, constitutionally, takeg 
away only by three-fourths of the States.” A satisfactory re. 
ply to this answer would, we apprehend, be somewhat diff. 
cult. In truth, the theory of nullification, pressed to its ulti. 
mate consequences, would amount to this—that three-fourths 
of the States are necessary to confer a power on Congress, 
while any number beyond one-fourth may take it away. Whe. 
ther sueh a system would be expedient, we shall not at presen; 
inquire ; most certainly, it is not that of the Federal Constity. 
tion. In the article relative to amendments, the word pow 
does not oceur ; it declares that * amendments” * shall be va. 
lid when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the se. 
veral States, or by Conventions in three-fourths thereof.” Re. 
trenching a power of Congress, is as much an amendment, a 
conferring a power ; and, therefore, to be valid, must requir 
the same number of votes. When a Convention is ealled ww 
propose amendinents relative to a power claimed by the majo. 
rity, and denied by the minority, it is evident that the final de- 


ment is submitted to the States. If the amendment proposes 
to give the power, the power will be lest, because a small mi- 
pority is sufficient to reject it; and, for the same reason, the 
power will be sanctioned, if the amendment proposes to take 
itaway. ‘The form of the amendment, then, being absolutely 
decisive, and each party having an equal right to support its 
own construction, it is the height of extravagance to expect 
that a majority, maintaining the constitutionality of the power, 
would agree to incur certain defeat, by soliciting a grant which 
they knew that a minority exceediug one-fourth was predeter- 
mined to refuse. 

It is already, we think, sufficiently proved, that a minority 
exceeding one-fourth has not the eonstitational right to impose 
its own construction on a majority. But there is farther evi- 
dence, which appears to us so striking, that it would be impro- 
per to pass it entirely without notice. If the framers of the 
Constitution designed that such a minority should have the 
right of laying an interdict ou the exereise of any power which 
it considered unconstitutional, why did uot those framers plain- 
ly say so? Why did they not indicate the manner in which 
that right was to be enforced ? There was no motive, no apo- 
logy, for a mysterious silence. ‘They might simply have pro- 
vided that the declaration of this minority, through their re- 
spective State Legislatures, or Conventions, should be sufficient 
for the purpose. Instead of making this obvious provision, or 
any other equivalent to it, they did not even grant to such a 
minority the right of calling a Convention—a privilege which 
belongs only to Congress, acting on two-thirds of the States. 
Here, then, if we admit the pretensions of the nullifiers, is the 
inost astonishing anomaly ever witnessed in government. The 
Constitution intends that a momentous power shall be possess- 
ed by a certain proportion of the States ; and, though an ob- 


ercise, no mode whatever was designated ; and, hitherto, nove 
better has been devised, than the open resistance of a woole 
State, to a general law of the land! It will be difficult, inded, 
to believe that the sage authors of the Constitution were gulty 
of such a blunder—one which would disgrace the barbarouge- 
gislation of a Tartar horde, or a Hottentot kraal. The ne 
sity and facility of prescribing regular means for the — 
of such a power, supposing it to exist, are boih so mauife 
that the absence of ali provision of the kind, is, alone, concl 
sive proof that the existence of the power itself never * 
contemplated. 
Thus we have shown that, even if the majority should asse} 
to the calling of a Convention, the nullifying mivority mug 


they could never cause their construction to be recognize 





on the ground of its equal right to “judge for itself, as wellf 
infractions, as of the mode aud measure of redress.” In sw 
a position, there would be no impediment to hostilities ; ag 
unless one side or the other receded, they must necessarily ¢ 
sue. If this is evident in the abstract, it is even more mani 
in the case of the existing Tariff Law, on which it is propa! 
that the experiment of oullification shall be tried. Supp, 
that, by the operation of such a measure, the ports of 5 
Carolina are made free. If they remain so, and the Sta 
still to be considered a member of the Union, the principalf- 
portations of the whole country must be concentrated in t 
ports. Congress could not impose duties on the coasting t 
—New York, Pennsylvania, and other States, could noi a 
to import, directly from abroad, articles subject to a du 
their own ports, but exempt from it in those of South C 
na; and, consequently, all parts of the Union would prol 
obtain their foreign supplies through Charleston. As al 
the whole fiscal resources of the Goverument are derived 
the custom-house, it is evident that there would he nearly 
tal failure of the revenue. Other evils, equally great, w 
ensue. Every holder of dutiable articles purchased unde 
Tariff, would find them reduced in value to the amount o 
duties which had been paid on them. Ship-owners, land-t 
ers, merchants, artizans, all the inhabitants of our other | 
cities, who owe their prosperity or subsistence to foreign cp- 
merce. would be exposed to ruin and beggary. All the 
pendent agricultural districts would participate ip the sh 
In the money market, which is so sensitive to every political 
commercial vicissitude, confidence would be destroyed, pri 
credit would be suspended, public credit would be menace 
embarrassment and bankruptcy would pervade over the la 
Is it reasonable to expect that the other members of the Ce 
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If every party to the compact ‘thas an equal right to jud; 


tiovally, can be conferred only by three-fourths of the States.” | for itself, as well of infractions, as of the mode and measure | 
These arguments, plausible, perhaps, at first view, labor under | redress,” surely this is a case in which the majority would n¢ 


faii to exercise their privilege. Even States in the minorit 








you, that the meaning of the parties is a compact. But, when According to the latitude of choice conceded by the fund 


neverthless, fail in the accomplishment of their purpose, re 2 


Each party, according to the principle assumed, would rem@ 


federacy will permit such a state of things to continue, or ev © 
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; if you reject our proposition, the result must be, that a mere | 1° Commence - 
and A to seize what he thought was unjustly withheld. If | majority may assume, for Congress, a power which, constitu- 
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mental principle of the nullifiers, the majority might, in these 
Greumstances, adopt any mode of proceeding which 
most expedient. he reasonable presumption, however, is, 
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that the most obvious, gentle, and effectual plan, would be se- 
lected —that of immediately blockading all the ports which had 
been made free. If the nullifying State did not then submit, 
it must resist by force, and the very first blow would be the 
commencement of civil war. It is superfluous to inquire by 
what species of political agency the majority of the States 
would, ia the present instance, perform this indispensable duty 
of self-defence. They would, doubtless, without any reference 
to new-fangled theories, act through the instrumentality of the 
General Government, whose direction is in their hands. An 
objection from any other quarter, to this mode of operation, 
would be unreagonable ; but, coming from the nullifiers—those 
who claim for all parties ‘an equal right to judge of the mode 
and measure of redress,”"—it would be extremely ridiculous. 


From the premises, we think ourselves authorized to con- 
clude that the believers in the doctrine of Nullification, labor 
under an extreme delusion—that the pretension of any mino- 
rity exceeding one-fourth, to impose its construction of the Con- 
stitution on a majority, is, in the highest degree, chimerical— 
that those who resort to nullification, as a peaceful remedy, are 
running, blindfold, into hostilities. The oullifers have spoken 
of the natural right of parties, each to interpret a compact for 
itself, as if it were a constitutional right, whose exercise is 
compatible with the maintesance of a common Government, 
when it is palpably, in effect, the mere privilege of mutual 
warfare. In speculating on the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, they entirely forget that the States whicd ratified this in- 
strument, adopted it as @ whole—and as much for the sake of 
the powers which they supposed it to confer on the General 
Goverament, as for the sake of those which they supposed it 
to reserve to the States individually. They forget that the 
opinion of any State, believing a power to have been delega- 
ted, is entitled to as much consideration as the opinion of ano- 
ther State, believing it to have been reserved. Fiually, they 
forget, that, in every disputed case, where there was a variance 
in the original understanding of the parties, the intentions of 
ove side or the ether must necessarily he frustrated ; aad that 
this unavoidable inconvenience may as properly be endur- 
ed by seven, as by seventeen—by any mivority, as by any 
majority. 

When there is a material and irrecoucilable difference of opi- 
nion between the parties to the compact, it is manifest that se- 
cession is the only effectual remedy for the weaker. It has, io- 
deed, been maintained that the right of secession itself is only 
the rightof nullifying the whole Constitution and Laws. Those 
who are misled by such an assertion, can have paid but little 
attention to the import of the words. Nullification is repre- 
sented as an act performed under the Constitution, and compa- 
tible with the coatinuance of the General Government. Se- 
cession, on the contrary, as is implied by the very term, dis- 
solves the Government, releasing those who secede, from the 
obligations of the compact. ‘To call secession, therefore, a 
species of aullification, is a mere solecism. But it is farther 
urged, that, admitting the two measures to be essentially ¢if- 
ferent, the scheme of nullification can, at worst, only eventu- 
ate in the other, and, in the meantime, is more gentle io its 
operation. This is a most pernicious fallacy. Whenever se- 
cession is unequivocally proposed to the people, the data will 
be fairly before them ; they will choose, with a full knowlecge 
of the alternatives ; they will decide their destiny in open day. 
But, when nuilification is recommended to them, as being, in 
fact, one of the best means of preserving the Union—notwith- 
standing we have seen that it is decidedly the reverse—if they 
credit such a representation, they bave not the true data before 
them ; they are deciding upon premises absolutely false, and 
may precipitate themselves into a revolution, when their pur- 
poses are diametrically opposite. ‘The claims of nullification, 
to a greater gentleness of process, are equally futile. If the 
Southern States, impelled by their wrongs, sbould, through a 
Convention, or in any other manner, propose to the majority 
that the Union be dissolved by common consent, either these 
wrongs will be redressed, or their proposition will be accepted 
—for no rational man will cherish the desperate project of re- 
taining them in the Union by force. The parties would arrange 

the terms of a peaceful separation. ‘The laws of the General 
Government would be respected by both sides, unul the mo- 
ment of dissolution; and then, the ports of each becoming fo- 
reign to the other, their respective systems of impost could be 
enforced without collision or inconvenience. We have already 
seen how different will be the consequence of nullification. We 
have already seen that, the nullifying State being still considered 
a member of the Confederacy, no duties could be imposed on 
her coasting trade—that, her ports being free, she would absord 
nearly the whole importation of the country, and distribute sup- 

plies to every district of the Union—that this state of affairs, if ac- 

quiesced in, would cause a failure of the public revenue, and a 
convulsion in commerce, which must scatter dismay and ruiu 
along the whole extent of our coast. The Government could 
not submit to such evils. 


at large committed to its protection. 


and civil war. 


But, while we demonstrate that open secession is greatly 
preferable to the chimeras of nullification, and that it is, in fact, 
the only proper remedy, when the policy of the General Go- 
vernment is no longer endurable, let it not be supposed that 
we contemplace such an event with indifference—much less, 
No!—even if finally constrained to such a 
course, by obstinate injustice, every good citizen will adopt it 
Long 
may the patriotism and intelligence of the American People 
defer that unhappy day when sordid cupidity or flagitious am- 


with satisfaction. 


with the most sincere reluctance and profound regret. 


bition shall be permitted to destroy the magnificent system o 


Republican Union which has descended to us, consecrated by 


the blood of heroes, and the wisdom of sages—by the hopes 
aod the admiration, of. civilized man! 


Our task is ended, if not completed. In this plain essay, the 
writer has endeavored to avoid all affectation of learned tech- 
nicality, or rhetorical ornament, which could only have tended 
to obscure the subject. His highest aspiration has been, through 
the medium of a simple and perspicuous style, to transmit the 


rays of truth, uncolored and unrefracted. 


she admits at so low a rate of duty, as scarcely to be felt. 
These low rates of duty, added to ber warehouse system, by 


It would immediately interpose, to 
secure its own peculiar interests, and those of the community 
For the nullifying State 
there would remain only the two alternatives of humiliation 
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Low Duties on Raw Materials, essential to Manufactures.-— | ¢ 
One great advantage which Great Britain enjoys, over the UL 
States, in manufactures, is, the large assortment of raw mate- 
rials which she always has on hand. Many of these are the 
production of her own soil ; and, what she does not produce,|r 


which foreign goods may be retained, for a long period, in 
warehouses, without paying duties until they are taken out,|t 
give ber manufacturers an immense advantage : for the stocks | t 
on hand are always great, and, consequently, the assortment is 
an extensive one. In the United States, on the other hand; 
our policy is to prevent the merchants from accumulating large 
stocks ; and, on this account, there is never a large assortment 
of any one species of raw material which is derived from 
abroad. Many of the raw materials required by our manufac- |, 
turers, such as wool, iron, hemp, flax, olive oil, lead, &c., are 
heavily burdened with duties ; and here we are attempting to 
compete with a nation, not merely against odds created by the 
lowness of wages, but against odds created by our own foolish 
laws. 

Two curious facts, in relation to this want of assortment of 
raw materials, were some time ago mentioned to us, by a ma- 
nufacturer of chain-cables. He says, there is not now, (at the 
time he spoke,) in the Philadelphia or New York markets, an 
assortment of iron adapted to the making of chain-cables; and 
he considers the want of an assortment to be at least 124 per 
centum against the interests of the merchants in his business. 
He explains it in this way: vessels of different sizes require 
chain-cables of different thicknesses, and economy requires 
that a cable should be no heavier than will he necessary to se- 
cure the anchor of a vessel of that particular burden. If it is 
heavier than that, it not only costs more, but, as long as it re- 
mains aboard, it prevents the vessel from carrying that much 
more cargo, and may, perhaps, require an additional hand to 
weigh the anchor, and thus increase the expense of a voyage. 
A chain-cable of ordinary length, made of j-inch iron, for in- 
stance, will cost $200, whereas one of l-inch iron will cost 
#300. The latter will also weigh much more than the other. 
Now, suppose, at a stormy season of the year, a vessel loses 
her cable in the river or the bay, and wants one, to supply its 
place, of 4-inch, when there is vo iron in market of that size, 
how plain is it to be perceived that a larger one must be got, 
than is wanted, which saddles the owner with a present tax in 
money, and a perpetual tax in wages, and loss of freight. 
The other fact is in relation to the article of coal. The an- 
thracite coal, it is well known, is not adapted to the purposes 
of blacksmiths. It cannot be used at all by them; and amongst 
the bituminous coals, there is a variety so great, as to give an 
immense difference in value, as applied to particular purposes. 
The Virginia coal is adapted for common fires, where smal! 
bars are to be heated. The Liverpool coal is necessary for lar- 
ger pieces of iron ; but, for anchor-stocks, Bristol coal is the 
most economical. Our informant said, that, in his business, 
Bristol coal, for particular purposes, was worth twice as much 
as Liverpool : for that, when he had half a dozen men, at high 
wages, waiting for the heating of an anchor-stock, the price of 
Bristol coal was nothing, if it would heat the iron in half the 
time that it would require to be heated by Liverpool coal. It 
ssems, that, owing to the duty on foreign coal, the supplies 
have lately been so limited, that, in the Philadelphia market, 
a small supply of Bristol would probably have sold for $40 a 
ton at the time our informant made his observations. 





The Union.—It cannot be denied, that, within the last few 
years, the faith which once so universally existed, in the per- 
petuity of the Union of these States, has been greatly shaken. 
We recollect, some twelve years ago, to have been shocked at 
an expression used by an aged gentleman, who fought in the 
battles of the Revolution, in which he indicated his belief that 
the population was becoming too diffused to be long retained 
under the same code of laws. He thought he foresaw, in the 
rapid strides of the West, the foundation of a new and inde- 
pendent empire, and anticipated the day when the range of 
the Alleghany would be the boundary of rival nations. Such 
sentiments, however, at the period we refer to, were rarely en- 
tertained ; but the case is no longer so. Thousands now have 
misgivings on this subject, not so much, indeed, arising from 
the growth of the Western country, but from the diversified in- 
terests which are anoually springing up, by artificial means, 
and from the attempts which are making to advance, by legal 
intervention, contrary to the principles of right, and to the letter 
pond spirit of the Constitution, the interests of particular sec- 
tions of the Union, at the expense of others. Had the interests 
of the country been permitted to grow up in the natural way, 
as was intended by those who framed the Government, we see 
no reason why twenty-four, or even thirty States, could not 
have remained united for centuries to come : for, as the Con- 
stitution was designed to have reference mainly to the foreign 
concerns of the people, and to leave them otherwise free to 
employ their capital, land, and labor, in the modes which 


, 


right was secured by the publisher. 
one-third is occupied in a review of ancient history, designed 
to prove that there have been, from the earliest ages of anti- 
quity, nations, as well as individuals, who preferred to live by 
plunder, rather than by labor. 
have been ignorant, nor can any one be ignorant that the 
same position is true at the present day, especially in refer- 
ence to classes of individuals. 
one which is not sanctioned by law, and the other which is. 
The one brings people, sometimes, to the gallows ; the other 
enables them to ride in coaches. Of this latter sort, the Orator 


prosperity and happiness, few events could have occurred to 
render it advantageous for either portion, East, West, North, 


r South, to have separated from the rest. 
Unhappily, however, a course has been pursued, which bids 


fair, if persevered in, to render our Union “‘a rope of sand.” 
That course is, for the Federal Government to usurp undele- 


ated power, and thus to nullify the Constitution. The man 


who cannot see that a perseverance in this overthrow of the 
landmarks of our limited Government, must end in the break- 
ing up of this Confederacy of States, must be as blind to futu- 


ity as was George the Third and his Ministers in 1775, when 


it was predicted, by some, that thirteen of his North American 
Colonies would shortly break up the union with the mother 
country. 


We trust that the same delusion which seized upon 
he mind of old George, will not gain such an ascendancy in 
he Northern, Middie, and Western States, as will lead to a 


similar result ; and yet, certain as we live, nothing ean save 
us from it, but an honest and faithful observance of the terms 
of the compact which now bind the States together. 


a 


Oration of Mr. Burge:. in the month of October, 1830, 
he Hon. Tristfam Burges, of Rhode Island, one of the prin- 





cipal champions of tle American System in Congress, deliver- 
ed an Address before the American Institute of New York. 
upon the beauties of the Restrictive System. 
was printed in a pamphlet of 34 pages, and, as if to prevent 


This Address 


ts circulation entire through the Tariff newspapers, a copy- 
Of the pampbiet, nearly 


Of this fact no one could 


But plunder is of two sorts— 


has taken no notice ; and, as he confined his history to the 
other species, it makes a sensible and classical abridgement of 
what might well have constituted a chapter in a work design- 
ed to promote the views of ** The Peace Society,” by pointing 
out the horrors of war. What convection, however, this his- 
tory has with the American System, is not easily to be seen : 
for, as this uation neither pluoders any other, nor is plundered 
by any other, but gives an equivalent for all that it gets from 
abroad, and receives an equivalent for all that it sends away, 
it is clear that this discursive flight of the Orator, into the do- 
mains of antiquity, was entirely out of place. 

After having settled, as he supposes, that ‘‘ The great divi- 
sion of nations, and perhaps of individuals, forms them into 
two classes—those who live by labor, and those who live by 
plunder,” as it existed in ancient times, the Orator proceeds to 
inguire why it has happened, that, ia modern times, the latter 
mode of procuring wealth has been abandoned? His opinion 
is, that the ** Creed of Christianity” has accomplished it, by 
introducing the precept * Do unto othérs as ye would that they 
should do unto you.” We, however, deny that this precept has 
been generally adopted in modern times. The American System 
is built upon a violation of this precept. What says the Ameri- 
can System? If people will not agree to enrich the manufac- 
turers of Rhode Island, by giving them ten cents per yard for 
cotton goods, when they can get as good, manufactured in Eu- 
rope, for seven or eight cents per yard, they shall be compelled 
to do it; if people will not consent to enrich the planters of 
Louisiana, by giving them six cents per pound of sugar, when 
they can get it elsewhere for three, they shall be compelled to 
do it: if people will net agree to enrich the corporations of 
New England, by giving them two dollars per yard for wool- 
len cloth, which they can buy elsewhere for one, they shall be 
compelled to do it ; if people will not agree to enrich the own- 
ers of the iron mines of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by gi- 
ving them ninety dollars for a ton of iron, which they can ge: 
elsewhere for fifty, they shall be compelled to do it. Now, will 
any man pretend that any of the monopolists who are benefit- 
ted by the American System, are governed by the maxim 
above quoted? Are they not, on the contrary, acting upon the 
very opposite principle, and extorting, forcibly, by the opera- 
tion of law, money out of the pockets of others, with as little 


scientious to rob, met a traveller on the highway, and compell- 
ed him, at the pistol’s mouth, to purchase from him some 
game, for ten shillings. that he could have bought in the mar- 
ket for five? When the American System has seen its last 
days, it will be time for Mr. Burges to assert that the Christian 
Religion has had the influence he ascribed te it in this parti- 
cular. 





In the ship-news of the Philadelphia Gazette, of 22d Aug., 
will be found the following items : 
“ARRIVED, 
_“ British brig Sea-Flower, Wilson, (of Sunderland,) 90 days from 
are Wales, via Halifax, with »ai/-road iron, to A. & G. Ralston. 
“ British brig Active, Hicks, (of Scarboro,) 70 days from Bristol, 
Eng., with rail-road iron, to A. & G. Ralston.” 
By an Act passed at the recent session of Congress, iron in- 
tended for the use of rail-roads built by States and Corpora- 
tions is admitted duty free, whilst iron imported for the use of 
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might appear to them te be best adapted to promote their 


bridges and canals, which are quite as much entitled to legis- 
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lave favor as rail-roads, now pay a tax of #22 50 to $37 a 
The price, in’England, for rolled iron, is about $22 22 
per ton. But the beauty of this fish-of-one-and-flesh-of-another 
system, is, that the beneficiaries of Congress, not content with 
abandoning the American industry of the iron manufacturers, 
also abandon the American industry of the merchants and sail- 
ors; and import their iron in British vessels. Let us hear no 
more, after this, of encouraging the industry of foreigners, to 
the exclusion of our own citizens ; at least. from the lips of 
your internal improvement men. 
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Mr. Lee's Erposition.—We concluded, in our last paper, the 
re-publication of the last No. of the * Exposition of Evidence 
ia support of the Free Trade Memorial to Congress.” Mr. 
Lee's labors in the dissemination of sound politico-economical 
an doctrines, have been of more value than those of any other in- 
dividual in this country. The Bostou Report, written by him in 




















































1227, may be cousidered as the text-book from which nearly all 
the comments on Free Trade, which have appeared within the 
last four years, have been drawn. He was the writer of a large 
portion of the mostlucid and instructive essays which have ap- 
peared in the Free Trade Advocate, aud the Banner of the 
Constitution ; and, whea we say that his late Exposition con- 
stitutes, of itself, a complete aud unanswerable treatise, in 
which truths are put forth with great force, fallacies exposed 
with great ability, and inconsistencies poiated out with great 
pungency, We are sure that we speak the sentiments of all who 
have read it, and who have minds capable of comprehending 
the true principles of Poliiical Economy. 





Progress of the Cholera.—The Board of Health of N. York 
, discontinued their reports of cases on the 29th of August, and 
that of Philadelphia on the Ist instant. lo these two cities, the 
disease, as an epidemic, may be considered, for the present, as 
; at an end. 





4d Principles, Men.—There are, in this country, three sorts of 
politicians, oue of which advocates * Prineiples, not Men,” — 
another, ** Men, nof Principles,”—and the third * Principles 
and Men.” Let us examiue a little into their character, and 
see whereiu they differ. 


Fee aie 


The first class consists of those honest politicians who be- 


But, after all, in the actual state of parties in the U. States, 


We are very much inclined to doubt it. 
forms in which principles are embodied. 
ceptible of various modifications. Between the extreme doc- 
trines of the Strict-Construction and the Latitudina¥ian schools, 
there are numerous lines, which are severally designated, by 
their respective demarcators, as the precise point which dis- 
tinetly marks the division between them. It is not possible, in 
the nature of things, that each class of these two schools can 
have a candidate exactly suited to its views, and hence it be- 
comes necessary, in the opinion of most of them, that each 
should select the man whose principles come nearest to har- 
monize with their own. 

rz Col. Drayton’s Address to his Constituents, shall ap- 
pear im our neXt. 
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tditorial Correspondence. 





Orancesuren., (S.C.) August 20th, 1832. 


* * # 


Dear Sir: I regret to observe your valuable 
paper is to be discontinued in December. 1 feel assured it has 
been productive of much good to the cause of Free Trade and 
State Rights. The crisis is now rapidly progressing, when 
South Carolina must aud will act decisively. Let the result 
be what it may, we feel no apprehension for it. If Jackson 
should be mad enough to send an army here. we will meet it 
half way ; vor will we yield the point one jot, but with our 
lives. 


a 





Unronviuie, (S.C.) August 8th, 1832. 

Dear Sir: I understand, from our Member of Congress, that 
you purpose stopping the publication of the * Banner” at the 
close of the present year. I have been, sir, for many years, a 
reader of your paper, and have observed so much good result 
from the clear and couclusive reasoning which has filled its co- 
lumnos, that lam loth to give it up. I must candidly confess 
that you have done more towards enlightening the people, and 
turuing the tide of public opinion, in this State, than any oth- 
er paper in the Union. Your communications have always 
been of the most patriotic and substautial kind—your selee- 
tions iuteresting—and your Editorial remarks breathing forth, 
in the strongest language, the spirit of the South. 

By the by, a word of the South. The crisis is at hand ; we 
have waited til! the close of another session, anc no hopes are 
left us. One opinion, I may say, unanimously prevails in Ca- 
































lieve that there are such things as political principles, the adop- 
tion or rejection of which promotes or destroys the liberty of 
the citizen. They therefore advocate these principles, without 


reference to men. They have no blind devotion to individuals 


e! or to party, and would not, therefore, care who the individual 
; was, other circumstances equal, who should be brought into 


power, if he would bring those principles into power along 
with him. If, unfortanately, no candidates should be offered 
ba for their choice, who possess the same principles, they fee! 
x themselves impelled, by a seuse of duty to the country, to sup- 
port the election of those who come nearest to them ; or, at 


. ; 


least, to desist from elevating their rivals, who are farthest off. 

The second class consists of those politicians who belicve 
that there are such things as political priuciples, but who, at 
the time, 


same think that the elevatioa of particular men, or 


of a particular 1) 


party, is of more consequence to their private 


ests, or will tend more to their own private political ad- 
vanecement, than the advocacy of principles. Such men care 
eg > 
; Her 


their own avarice or ambition, their antipathies, or their ha- 


a sixpence for the fate of the country. If they can gratify 


rolina : we are unjustly, unequally oppressed—something must 
be done to relieve us, and that instantaneously. 

The Nullifiers have by far the majority in this State. Their 
doctrines are daily gaining ground. This district is pretty una- 
pimous. A large and respectable Association has been formed 
in Spartausburg, a district in which, a few months since, it was 
treason to speak in favor of Nullification. 
sulted from the exertion of several good men thereabouts, and, 
ina short time, I have no doubt but the people will be suffi- 
ciently enlightened to know their rights, and openly assert and 
defend them. Greenville, too, is coming over. The “ South- 
ern Sentinel,” a good little paper, lately established there, sup- 
ported by able patriotic men, is doing much good. It has, I 
nay say, already eclipsed the * Greeuville Mountaineer,” and 
soou, [have no doubt, all will 
are coming round. 


be right. 
A few days since I observed a publication 
of the proceedings of a Union Party in some of the lower pa- 
rishes, reso'ving that they would uo longer be considered mem- 
bers of the Union Party, as they were now convinced that most 
of that Party were in favor of the ‘T: 
lature, the whole State, 
uuon, and Nullificaiion, | 
sequence. 

You must pardon me fer troubling vou with th 


irlii. 
I can safely say, will be ripe for ae- 
vw State Couvention, will be 


e above re- 





. treds, it is all they seek for. They vote for men who not only 

















































profess opposite doctrines, but doctrines which they know are | 


5%: 


ae 


inconsistent with the presperity of the nation and the durabili- 


tv of our institutions. 


~_ 


The third class consists of these who profess to advocate 
men and principles, and who really do so, but they do not al- 
ways advocate the men who profess the principles which they 


maintain ; and hence they are sometim ss guilty ef the mon- 


strous anomaly of trying to elevate to power men who are 
\ 


knowa to be hostile to the principles which they believe to be 





; irue, and thus, ia reality, belong to the second class, fighting | 


uocer talse colors. 


Examples of each of these descriptions of politicians are to 


a 


fouud in abuudance in both the ctisting political parties, the | 
ms and the « 

‘The first class is perhaps the most limited. 
few 


men, ean divest themselves of persoual predilections so far 


“* > 
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' 

' 

‘ | 
lew men, very) 
' 

| 

| 


:duce them to lay aside prejudices for or against parti- 
evlar persons, aud especially where private feelings are allow- | 
ed to enter. The secoud class is the most pumerous. Devotion 


io men is far more prevalent than devotion to principles. Men 


ee eee 


eau bestow favers, men ean confer offices and honors, men can 
vive Prin- 
ciples can dv nose of these things ; they have no distinction to 


consequence by their countenance and friendship. 
bestow, no money to put iio people's pockets ; the man who 


: relies upon them, must look to his conscience for his reward— 


aud hence, perhaps, it is, that principles, nol men, if rigidly ad- 


hered to as a rule of political conduct, will most generally lead 
urity and As to the 

We 
refer only to that portion of it which really acts up to the truth 
Those who do not—that is, those who advocate 
meu professing different principles from the priuciples avowed 
by the former—in reality, as we have already said, belong to 
the men-not-principles party. 


to obsc a destitution of political influence. 


third class, it occupies, as to numbers, a middle ground. 


of the maxim. 





| ing 


—Stitutional Liberty. 
born and unyielding political foes, whose preconceived opi- 


ithousands who will not secon forget the wholesome lessons 


pp aspins cattise. 


In conclusion, | would observe, [ have voticed your * Pros- 
pectus of the Monthly Journal of Political Economy.” Judg- 

g from your paper, | know it cannot fail to be a valuable 
work. You will be so kind as to forward it to me as soop as 


wblished, and I shal] 
} 


we comply with your terms by sending you 


ive doliars on the receipt of the first number. 


} ~ 
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Greenvibie, (S. C.) August 22 


is it possible for one to exist, which has no reference to men? | struggle. 
Men are the visible 
Principies are sus- 


Much good has re- | 


ry? . . 
I'he lower districts | 


By our next Legis- | 
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ative legerdemain, and basely yield to it without ¢ 
if this is the conclusion of our Northern brethren. 
and if words cannot undeceive them, they may be assured ow’ 
action will shortly convince them it is a flat mistake. Adams's 
bill is regarded, here, as a miserable attempt to defraud the 
people, and beguile them into perpetual submission, by a sur- 
rendér, on their part, of the priacipie for which they have un- 


ceasingly contended, and which no true patriot of the South 
will ever yield. 





Lovisa Country, (Va.) August 25th, 1832. 

* * J think, sir, you may infer, from the 
foregoing lines, that I have formed no unfavorable opinion of 
you av a journalist. If it would not be a waste of words, and, 
seemingly, a little fulsome withal, to add express commenda- 
tions, you should have them in abundance. I have nothing to 
desiderate, (as Sir Piercie Shaftou would say,) in regard to the 
‘Banner of the Constitution,’ but that the calls of a laborious 
profession left me more leisure to read it, and works correla- 
tive to it, and that it had a wider circulation among the intel- 
ligent people (especially the disinterested Tariff people) of our 
country. The latter point is, in my view, an important one. 
[ believe that nothing more than the regular insertion, in the 
Tariff and neutral newspapers, of such articles, from the Ban- 
ner, as might be weekly selected, would be wanting to sap and 
batter down the strong holds of Protectionism. Proselytes need 
not be expected from among those interested in that System. 
Reasoning—remonstrance—al) the generous motives of patri- 
otism aud brotherly love—are addressed, in vain, to minds pre- 
possessed by the ‘sacred thirst of gold,” to which all other ar- 
guments must ever yield. Even as to individuals, this is true : 
bow much more as to masses of men, whom their numbers and 
Vesprit du corps (the absolute silence of principle and of re- 
inorse) combine to divest of justice and every kindly feeling! 
Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges. ‘Tey are ma- 
ny, and they are organized in joint-stock companies. Convince 
them by reasoning !—persuade them by expostulation! When 
did the waves of the sea listen to argument 7—and what cor- 
poration ever had a conscience (the law deuies it a soul) to be 
affected by fraternal remonstrances ? 

But, the great majority of those who support the Protective 
System, are not interested in it—in fact, are interested against 
it—but have been deluded, by sophistries, (venerable for their 
age,) into a belief of its expedieucy, if not of its justice. Dis- 
‘abuse that deluded majority, and the System falls. But, how 
to come at them, is the question. The efficacy of tracts is welt 
_Known—pithy essays, filling two or three small 8vo. or large 12 
| mo. pages. But this poteat engine is altogether in the hands 
of associations of meu. The benevolent Sotieties use it to good 
purpose ; the Bank (witness the myriads of the extra National 
| Gazette, twelve or eighteen months ago, with Mr. McDuffie’s 
Report,) has made the most of it; and the manufacturing cor- 
porations have shown themselves not ignorant of its power, 
nor slow in its use. Put I have seen next to nothing, in that 
way, on the side of Free Trade. Her advoeates have spokea 
only from Legislative Halls, or through the newspapers—ex- 
cept now and then a pamphlet, the result of individual enter- 
prize. ‘There is something in their characters, or in their loca} 
situations, or in the nature of their cause, that hinders the con- 
‘cert requisite for a systematic diffusion of tracts among the 
people—such as the United States Bank, the Manufacturers, 
‘and the Temperance and Sunday-School Societies,(whose par- 
don I beg for thus associating them,) have accomplished. The 
nowspapers -the Tariff newspapers—the enemy's camp—that 
‘is the best resource. Many of them disinterestedly support the 
“System,” from a persuasion of its good policy—as most of 
the ‘Tariff presses iu the Southern States: some, beeause a 
majority of their readers (alike disinterestedly) approve of it. 

Many papers are neutral. If the editors of these regularly saw 
‘your paper—that is, exchanged with you—some of your arti- 
pon minds possessing the least can- 
dor. Some would occasionally find their way into these Tariff 
and neutral columns, and then would be still more operative 
(upon unsophisticated or unprejudiced readers. How much 
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‘cles could not fail to work u 
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and then appeared in the Richmond Whig! I am in habits of 
intimacy with readers of that paper, who have no more idea of 


ithe principles on which the Tariff is resisted, than a Hottentot 
i 


has of the longitude. The gifted Editor himself, (who once, I 


i believe, was for Free Trade, but has now espoused thesRe- 


strictive System, because it its indentified with the man he wor- 
ships.) has honestly fallen inte several hallucinations on the 
subject. For instance, he devoutly believes that our high du- 
ties are not only a just but a politic retaliation upon England 





Dear Sir: The enclosed amount will complete payment for 
three volumes of the Banner. You will please accept, with it, 
the assurance that [, in common with others, will ever fee] and 
acknowledge the debi of gratitude to you for the patriotic la- 
hor you have exercised in the cause of Free Trade and Con- 

Surrounded, as you have been, by stub- 
bious and prejudices the clearest light of truth could not re- 
move, you cau have the satisfaction to know that you have 


for those which she lays on our tobacco and breadstuffs. Now, 
had he regularly read your paper, 1 am persuaded—such is bis 
candor of mind—though a red-hot partisan, with MEN, not 
Principles, for his motto, that it would have made no sma!l im- 
pression upon him. At any rate, seeing that you are no man- 
worshipper, he would have deemed you worthy to be some- 
times quoted from, and so his readers would have had some 
light. The leading fallacies of Protectionism would have been 
laid bare to their minds ; the prominent truths of Free Trade 
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been appreciated abroad, and that your paper has iustracted 
of Political Economy they have received from you. 

ln S 
arguments to contrel those who are the judges in their own | 
We look upon the probability of a “return. | 
ing scuse of justice,” in the manufacturers, as hopeless ; and, | 
so long as that class exercise their present sway over the minds | 
of the people in the North, it would be folly and absurdity te | 
hope for a desertion of the scheme that enriches the ruling in- | 
lerest. But it is consoling to the friends of Liberty, that we | 
have pow determined, in this State, not to submit longer to | 
unconstitutional oppression. ‘The same may confidently be | 
said of Georgia, where her most able and patriotic statesmen | 
aud citizens are declaring that the end of their hopes has arri- 
ved, and that to submit lounger would be alike criminal and de- 
grading, ia them as freemev, as well as destructive of their 
prosperity. The whole South will soon come to the same con- 
clusion. 

It does seem to us a singular infatuation, that the Tariff men 
can suppose any free people, who undeistand what liberty is, 
will submit to a violatiou of it in its most essential cHaracter— 


outh Caveliva, we do vot now rely on the efficiency of | 


would have come within ther ken. ‘They would have seen, 


that, as the products of China and the Moluceas, no less than 


those of the Rhode Island spinning-jennies, have fallen since 
i8iG—nay, even in a greater degree—the fall cannot be owing 
t. the Tariff, but to some other cause, of more general opera- 
tion ; that, as the exporting of cotton, flour, or tobacco, worth, 
here, $100,000, and, from its proceeds, importing other goods, 
worth $150,000, is any thing but an impoverishing process te 
us; that that bugbear, an unfavorable balance of trade, is a mere 
phantom, originally conjured up by ignorance, aud kept a-flit- 
ting, by interested eraft ; and that, as John, James, Peter, and 
Richard, will faster grow, and longer continue, rich, if they buy 


i their clothing, salt, iron, and sugar, for $100 a year, than if they 


have to give S200 for them—so the wealth of a whole commu- 


nity (which is only an aggregate of Johns, Peters, and so forth,) 


will grow faster, and endure longer, by purchasing eommodi- 
ties where they can be had cheapest. 

These, and other such truths, so obvious as to flash convic- 
tion (even without being dilatedly argued) upon any impartial 
understanding, have never dawned upon the readers of the 
Whig—its exclusive readers, I mean— 





the right of free trade and equal privileges to all ; that we will | 
suffer ourselves to be re-colonized, and our money taken from 


‘ Bat clouds instead, and ever-during dark, 
* Surrounds them.” 


The same might be remarked of the “ Political Arena,” (aa 
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able and unusually decent paper,) and the “ Virginia oe 
both published at Fredericksburg ; aud, I doubt not, of many 
others, all over the Union. 

Now, sir, | would respectfully suggest to you to bring about 
an exchange with such editors, t koow the burdensomeness 
of a too voluminous exchange list, and that you have cot- 
Jained of yours as excessive ; but these I have mentioned 
would be advantageously substituted for some of the more in- 
significant ones upon your list. Give them, (and their readers 
more especially.) ‘but LiGuT, and Ajax asks no more. ] 
leave to you the means of effecting this exchange. That ap- 
pertains to editorial etiquette, with which | am not conversant. 
Does our veneralile State Rights sentinel, the “ Richmond Ea- 
quirer,”” exchange with the Banner! [I should infer not, from 
its never publishing any thing trom you now-a-days. Tudeed, 
this is one among sundry symptoms, which w arrant a fear that 
Mr. Ritchie’s devotion to principles, like that of other editors, 
‘and of most other men,) Is merging itself ia man-worship. 
Hence, too probably, the mollified tone with which he now 
epeaks of the Tariff. Instead of the vigorous and manly style 
of reprobation iu which his columns assailed it a year ago, they 
now ‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove.’ Hlis¢ ditorials and 
his selected articles all seem to be emasculated. The election 
of a favorite candidate, is manifestly paramount, in bis mind, 
ever love for the Constitution, or hatred of the ** American 
System; and,even when the latter is his theme, its odiousness 
is forgotten in a holy horror of Nullification and Disunion. 
Now, I have nothing to say in behalf of Nullification, though I 
do not share Mr. Ritchie’s holy horror ; but, as to Disunion— 
j believe it a less evil than unconstitutional and oppressive 
taxation ; and so thinks, or soon will think, Virginia—the 
Enquirer to the contrary notwithstanding. Cannot you sound 
a blast, that will rouse that print from the abject torpor into 
which it is sinking? It ean illy be spared from the cause of 
Free Trade and State Rights at this momentous crisis ; and, 
as the torpor (I verily believe) affects only its head, without ha- 
ving yet seized its heart, a reaw akening is by no means hope- 


less. 








FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTIIUTION. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM—or, MADISON AND 
ADAMS. 


The advocates of Free Trade, or, rather, of the inestimable 
privilege of employing our means and our faculties without the 
Jictation of a master, have ceased, for some time, to combat 
the principle, or discuss the details, of the Protective System. 
‘They found it a hopeless task to contend with a shadow, which 
was ever flying from their pursuit, and constantly changing its 
form. ‘The constitutional ground assumed by one class of its 
supporters, was denied by another. Bur, fortunately, we are 
relieved from this bootless job, by the intervention of more able 
hands—from the very advocates of the System of Protection. 
When the best authority for the support of this system, which 
could be found in the Constitution, by a man so learned and 
acute as Mr. Adams, is denied, and irresistibly overturned, by 
an expounder no less learned, and w ho was one of the framers 
of that very Constitution—namely, Mr. Madison—well may we 
leave this question in such hands. We may be allowed, how- 
ever, in taking leave of the subject, to infer, without much 
stretch of intellect, that, where such doctors as Madisoa and 
Adams cannot agree in putting their fiuger to the place, in the 
Constitution, where the required authority is to be found, that 
said authority is to be found nowhere, and does not exist. 

My purpose, in this paper, is to assume an easier task than 
the one which I have abandoned. It 1s, to show, if possible, 
that, admitting the Protective System to be clearly constitu. 
tional, and, moreover, very just, politic, and desirable, tt is still 
absolutely impracticable. I have, more than ten years ago, ad- 
vanced the same opinion, and given my reasons for the same, 
drawn from experience in countries where great advantages 
fur enforeing this system were at command. 


fore, unjust, and, consequently, it cannot last any longer than 
the candle is kept under the bushel. It is a System which 
tends evidently, however slowly, to degrade the mass of man- 
kind, physically aud morally. a 

It is called the ** American System,” but we have tried it 
loug enough to know, by its unequal tendency, that it is not a 
Republican System. Let all those laboring men, who have not 
the time or inclination to unravel the mysteries which have 
been purposely interwoven in this subject, take merely the trou- 
bie to ask themselves whether, in fact. the laboring classes and 
the trading classes are benefitted in the same proportion, by this 
System, as the capitalists are. If they are not, the System is 
not in accordance with American notions of government. Let 
every mechanic, who has observed Low small the distance is be- 
tween two diverging lines where they begin to separate, but how 
soon the distance is immeasurably great, reflect, and he may 
then foresee the inevitable consequence of laws which give a 
gratuitous advantage to intrigue, over industry. The ratio of in- 
crease. in this vicious principle, is still greater than the mathe- 
matical one adduced above : for, every degree which the prio- 
ciple of inequality advances, adds a moral power to proceed 
further in error and iujustice—sinece wealth is power—and 
wealth, gained by fraud, will be employed fraud, to secure 
aud extend its acquired power. 

The ‘American System’ is a sumptuous repast for the few 
who have the means to buy a ticket—aund ali those who have 
not, must fare the worse, and pay the cost. 


Massachusetts. COMMON SENSE. 





“OR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRIEVANCES—No. 8. 

Let us proceed to the examination of our second proposi- 
tion. It was, “that the several States beve delegated certain 
powers, in forming their compact, to be exercised by the Go- 
vernment they were about to constitute, and reserved all others 
to themselves,” 

The truth of this proposition has been shown by the argu- 
ments aod authorities already adduced; but we { ropose to give 
the subject a further explication. We shall not, however, enter 
into the detail of the specific powers delegated to the General 
Government, and the enumeration of the powers retained by 
the States. ‘This would be mere supererogation. It is not ne- 


. 


cessary to our argument. But we propose to explain, more 


by the Constitution. 


fully, the general nature aud extent of the powers deiegated to 
the Federal Government, aud of those reserved to the States, 








ral Constitution, it is necessary to attend to the history of its 
origin and formation. and particularly to the Journals of the 
federal Convention by which the Constitution was formed. 
From these it will appear that the framers of the Constitution 
did not design it for a magnificent empire, for splendid nation- 


In order correctly to understand the true nature of the Fede- 


To it 


al purposes—but for a special and specific purpose. 


separately competent. 
common defence 
meree. 
experienced. 
of that instrument. 


jects, and those relating to external affuirs. 
government were wisely withheld. 











I would premise, by observing, that every failure in lezisla- 
‘ion brings Government into contempt. And so laws should 
be passed, which do not carry, on thei face, a moral certaiaty 
of being executed. All such abortive legislation is not only ri- 
diculous and contemptible, but it is extremely injurious, to the 
best part of the community—those who depeud on their owu 
industry and the stability of the laws. 

We hear, in relation to the present question. from some very 


cood men, that it will not do to yield to the clamors of the mino- | 


rity—that majorities are the very essence of all our institutions 
—ihat the laws must be executed, whatever may be the conse- 
quences. All this is very spectous—and perhaps very true, ip 
the abstract. But vow comes the question of potentiality. This 
question ought never to have arisen ; the power to execute 
these laws, should have been well ascertained, before their en- 
actment. Among individuals, we say, sometimes, that a rash 


; 
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gress for its consideration. It declares : 
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“ps 


ral Government of the Union.” 


were to be committed a few definite, specified, and enumerated 
objects, and these powers to be exercised upon erternal objects. 
These objects were the common defence and the regulation of 
commerce. To all other purposes, the State sovereignties were 
Experience, during the Revolationary 
struggle, had taught the States that all had an interest in the 
; and experience, after the war was over, taught 
them that all bad a common interest in the regula.ion of com- 
\s to all other purposes, no want of power had been 
These powers were the cazus Federis—the go- 
verning principle in the formation of the Constitution ; and 
these objects must be kept in view in every just interpretation 


The Government, then, was designed for a fixe defined ob- 
Internal powers of 
This exposition agrees 
with the objects specified in the recommendatory letter issued 
by the Convention, and signed by Gen. Washington, which ac- 
companied the Constitution when presented to the old Con- 
“ The fricnds of our 
country have long seen and desired that the power of making 
war, peace, and treaties—that of levying money, and regula- 
| bag commerce—and the correspondent Executive and Judicial 
| authorities—should be fully and effectually vested in the Gene- 
This view of the subject is 
also supported by the exposition of the Constitution, of the 





RENT 


aud unjust promise is best observed in the breach thereof. It) 


is humbling, indeed, to be obliged to apply this adage to the 
works of the united sages of the nation ; but, where is the re- 
medy? A foolish individual may perish in the attempt to ear- 
ry into effect a rash and hopeless threat—and he and his folly 
are forgotten together. But not so with pations: they never 
die; and their follies are entailed on posterity, not to be for- 
gotten, but to beget a fruitful progeny of ever new but kin- 
dred follies. 

The System of Protection, to be just, should be equal in its 
eTects. Will any one venture to assert that all the various in- 
terests of society can be equally protected by any system which 
human wisdom can devise? Let us bring this simple question 


toa simple test. The manufacturer of cottons, and the mauu-| 


' 
| 


| 


i 
' 
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facturer of shoes, it is said, are equally protected by this new | 


system. 


- | 
But the former has more than doubled bis usnal pro- | 


fits of business—whereas, large capitalists, all the world over, | 


reduce the interest of their capitals in the ratio of their in 


crease ; and the great manufacturing capitalists of Europe do | 


not, at the present moment, get more than the lowest ioterest 
of trade on their investments. Now, I would ask, Has the 
shoe manufacturer doubled his profits since the new ‘Tariff? 
Does he make more money, or live better, than formerly ! 
Does he, in fact, grow rich? 

But, to find a comparison without leaving the walls of a fac- 


tory. I would ask, Does the laborer there advance his fortune 
so much faster than his brother who takes a farm or follows a 
trade, or in the same proportion as his master advances his) 
If 1 am answered in the negative, | must then con- | 


fortune ? 
clude that the System is not equal in its operation. It is, there- 


| 


es 


| 
| 
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most distinguished and approved writers on the subject at the 
time the Coustitution was formed ; and it is a maxim that Co- 
lemporania erpositio est fortissima in lege. 
Mr. Madison says, in the Federalist: 
«The powers delegated, by tee Constitution, to the General 
Government, are few and defined ; those which recnain to the 
State Governments are numerons and undefined. ‘The former 
will be exercised on external objects, as war, peace, negociation, 
and foreign commerce—with which last, the power ol taxation 
will, for the most part, be connected. The powers reserved to 
the States extend to all the objects which, in the course of af- 
fairs, concern the livres, liberties, and properties of the People, 
and the internal order, improvement,and prosperity, of the State. 
Mr. Madison (in the Virginia Convention) said : 
“* The powers of the General Government relate to erfernal 
objects, and are but few ; bet the powers in the States relate 
to those creat objects which tmmediately concern the prosperity 
of the People. Let us observe, also, that the: powers of the 
Genera! Government are those which will be exercised mostly 











in time of war; while those of the State Governments will be 
exercised in time of peace. But I hope the time of war will be 
little, compared to that of peace. I should not complete the 
view which ought to be taken of this subject, without making 


Mr. Hamilton, in the Federalist, No. 23, says : 
“The principal purposes to be answered by Union are these 


—the common defence of the members ; the preservation of the 
publie peace, as well against internal convulsions, as exteraal 
attacks ; the regulation of commerce with other nations and be- 
tween the States ; the superintendence of our intercourse, po- 
litical and commercial, with foreign nations.” 


Judge Tucker, after a thorough examination of the subject, 


and after carefully drawing the line of distinction between the 
powers of the Federal Government and the powers of the State 
Governments, concludes with the following remarks : 


“From this view of the powers delegated to the Federal 


Government, it will clearly appear that those exclusively grant- 
ed to it have no relation to the domestic economy of the State. 
The right of property, with all its train of incidents, exeept i 
the case of authors and inventors, seems to have been left ex- 
clusively to the State regulations ; and the rights of persons 
appear to be no further subject to the control of the Federal 
Government, than may be necessary to support the dignity and 
faith of the nation in its Federal or foreign engagements and 
obligations, or its existence and unity as the depository and ad- 
miniscrator of the political councils and measures of the L’nited 
Republics. 
existence of the Federal Government, or those objects to which 
its jurisdiction extends, however heinous in a moral hight, are 
not cognizable in the Federal courts, unless committed within 
certain fixed and determinate territorial limits, to whieh the 
exclusive legislative power granted to Congress expressly ex- 
tends. 
longs to the State jerisprudence.’’—-[1 T'uck. Black, p.1, p.100. 


Crimes and misdemeanors, if they affect cot the 


Their punishment, in all other cases, exclusively be- 


Mr. Jn. Randolph, in his speech on loternal Improvements, 


in 1224, said: 


‘Sir, we live under a Government of a peculiar structure, to 


which the doctrine of Enropean writers on civil polity do not 
apply. 
plicable to the powers of the Congress of the United States, lf 
should as soon have expected them to quote Aristotle or the 
Koran. Our Government is not like the consolidated Monareh- 
tes of the old world. 
perio. 
—what belongs to the imperium, and what to the imperio— We 
gain nothing by referring to Vattel. 
Government, a compact structure totus teres atque rotundus. But 
ours is a system composed of two distinct Governments—the one 
external in tts nature, the other internal.” 


And, when geotiemen get up and quote Vattel as ap- 


It is a solar system—au imperium in im- 
And, when the question is about the one or the other 


He treats of an integrat 


Even Mr. Rawle admits that «* The powers of the General 


Government are few and defined ; those which remain to the 
State Governments numerous and indefinite.” —| fiew, p.179. 


It is true many other powers were proposed in the Convea- 


tion, by the Consolidation Party, but rejected. 


The powers, then, delegated to the General Government, are 


few and defined, and relate to external affairs. 


The few and defined powers delegated to the Federal Go- 


vernment, and the numerous and undefined powers retained by 


the State Governments, coustitute a whole of Government for 


each State. 


Mr. Jetferson has well explained this, in his ‘* Proposed Pro- 
test for the State of Virginia, ou the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, and on the violation of 
them,” in 1524. He says: 

“We, the General Assembly of Virginia, on behalf of the 
People thereof, do declare as follows: * The States of North 
America, which cenfederated to establish their independence 
on the Goveroment of Great Britain, of which Virginia was 
one, became, on that acquisition, free and independent States: 
and, as such, authorized to constitute Governments, each for 
itself, in such form as it thought best. 

‘They entered into a compact, which is called the Constitu- 
tion of the Luited States of America, by which they agreed to 
unite in a single Government as to their relations with each oth- 
er and with foreign nations, and as to certain other articles, par- 
ticularly specified. ‘They retained, at the same time, each to 
itself, the other rights of government, comprehending, mainly. 
their domestic interests. 

‘For the administration of their Federal brancb, they agreed 
to appoint, in conjunction, a distinct set of functionaries—Le- 
gislative, Executive, and Judiciary—in the manner settled in 
the compact ; while to each, severally and of course, remained 
its original right of appointing, each for itself, a separate set of 
functionaries— Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary—also, for 
administering the domestic branch of their respective Govern- 
meuts. 

‘These two sets of officers, each independent of the other, 


constitute, thus, a whole of government for each State sepa- 
rately—the power ascribed to the one as specifically made Fe- 
deral, exercised over the whole, the residuary powers retained 
to the other exercised exclusively over its particular State, 
foreign each to the other, as they were before the original com- 
pact. 


‘ To this constitution of government. and distribution of pow- 


er, the Commonwealth of Virginia does religiously and affec- 
tionately adhere—opposiog, with equal fidelity and firmness, 
the usurpations of either set of functionaries on the rightful 
powers of the otbers.” 


But, in the organization of the two Governments, there is a 
manifest difference in the evidence of the right by which the 
Federal Government and the State Governments exercise their 
powers : for, as ali the powers of the Federal Government are 
made up of grants from the States, it can exercise no power 
for which it cannot show a specific grant. “ For the Constitu- 
tion of the Union is the source of all jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Government,”—says Judge Chase—*so that the depart- 
ments of the Government can never assume any power that is 


not expressly granted by that instrument, vor exercise a power 


in any other manner than is there preseribed.”—[U. States rs. 


this additional remark, that the powers vested in the proposed | Worrel, 2 Dallas's Rep. 384. 


Government are not so much an aquementation of powers in the | 


Ou the contrary, the State Governments retaining all the 


Gicneral Government, as a change, rendered vecessary for the | powers of government, except those delegated to the Federal 


purpose of giving e ficacy to those which were vested in it be- 
lore. It cannot escape any gentleman, that this power, in the- 
ory, exists, in the Confederation, as fully as in the Constita- 
tion. The only difference is this, that now they tax Slates, 
and by this plan they will tax individuals. There is no theo- 
retic difference between the two; but, in practice, there will 
be an infinite difference between them. The one is an ineffeet- 





| Government, can exercise every power not expressly withdrawn 


from their authority. 

Hut, to guard, still more strongly, against any assumption of 
powers, on the part of the Federal Government, the States 
hare provided two articles of amendment to the Constitution 


of the U. States. These amendments declare that 


* The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, 


ual power—the other is adequate to the purpose for which it ‘shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained hy 


(was given. This change was necessary for the public safety.” 





the People."—Art. XI. And that * The powers not delegated 
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to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
People.”"—Art. XII. 

These articles are merely declaratory of what was before 
implied in the Coastitution. 


Judge Tucker, upon this subject, says : 

“The sum of all which appears to be, that the powers dele- 
gated to the Federal Government are, in ail cases, to receive 
the most strict construction that the instrument will bear, where 
the rights of a State, or of the People, either collectively or in- 
dividually, may be drawn ia question.”—({ Z'uck. Black., vol.1, 
part 1, App. p.154. 

Again, Judge Tucker remarks, upon these declaratory amend- 
ments— 

“All the powers of the Federal Goverament being either 
expressly enumerated, or necessary and proper to the execu- 
won of some enumerated power, aud it being one of the rules 
of construction, which sound reason has adopted, that, as ex- 
ception strengthens the force of a law in cases not excepted, 
s0 enumeration weakeus it ia cases not enumerated ; it fol- 
lows, as a regular consequence, that every power which con- 
cerus the right of .be citizen must be construed strictly, where 
it may operate to infringe or impair his liberty—and liberally, 
and for lis benefit, where it may operate to his security and 
happiness—the avowed object of the Constitution. And, in 
ike manner, every power which has beea carved out of the 
States who, at the time of entering into the Confederacy, were 
in full possession of ali the rights of sovereignty, is, in like man- 
ner, wo be construed stricily, wherever a different construction 
might derogate from the rights and powers which, by the latter 
of these articless, are expressly acknowledged io be reserved to 
them respectively.”—[T'uck. Black., v.1, p.1, p.307. 

We make the following extract from the unanimous opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Peousylvaoia, in the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Cobbet, as delivered by Chief 
Justice McKean: 

‘The division of power between the National, or Federal, 
and State Governments, (all derived from the same source, the 
authority of the People,) must be collected from the Constita- 
tion of the United States. Before it was adopted, the several! 
States had absolute and unlimited sovereignty within their re- 
spective boundaries , all the powers—Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial—excepting those granted to Congress under the 
old Constitution. They now enjoy them all, excepling such as 
are granted to the Government of the United States by the 
preseat iostrument, and the adopted amendments, which are 
for particular purposes only. The Government of the United 
States forms a part of the Government of each State—its ju- 
risdiction ertends to the providing for the common defence against 
exterior injuries and violence, the regulation of commerce, and 
other matters specially enumerated in the Constitution. All oth- 
er powers remain in the individual States, comprehending the 
mnterior and other concerns. These, combined, form one com- 
plete Governmeut."—[3 Dallas, 473. 


The Supreme Court of the U. States say, in their opinion in 
the case of the United States vs. Hudson and Goodwin— 

«The powers of the General Government are made up of 
concessions from the States. Whatever is not erpressly given to 
the former, the latter expressly reserve.”—{7 Cranch, 32. 


We trust we nave now sustained our second proposition, that 
‘*the several States have delegated certain powers, (few and 
defined, relating to exterior affairs,) in forming their compact, 
toe be exercised by the Government they were about to consti- 
tute, and reserved all others to themselves,” including the nu- 
tnerous and undefined pewers relating to toternal affairs. 


Upon this distribution of powers between the State Govern- 
ments and the Federal Government, we would remark, that 
the powers delegated to the latter are perfectly cousisteat with 
the priaciples of a Federal Republic. 

Judge Wilson says: 

“In this kind of Republic, (a Federal Republic,) the rights 
of internal legislation may be reserved to all the States of which 
itis composed ; while the adjustment of their several claims, 
the power of peace and war, the regulation of commerce, the 
right of entering into treaties, the authority of taration, and the 
direction and government of the common force of the Confe- 
federacy, may be vested in the National Goverament.”—| Wil- 
son's Lect., vol.l, p.3ov. 

But, compare these principles of the Constitution, with the 
Government as it is now administered. Is the Federal Go- 
vernment confined to the few and defived powers to which 
they are limited in the Constitution? Are they few, or of 
small magnitude? They overspread the whole field of legis- 
lation for the States and for the Nation, and assume the power 
of “organizing the whole laber and capital of the country.” 
{re they defined? Where is the power to incorporate the U. 
States Bank—to protect domestic manufactures—to cut up the 
whele territory of the United States with national roads and 
national canals—delined!) Do they confine themselves to the 
power over external affairs? Are internal improvements, sys- 
tems of education, and domestic industry, external affairs? Are 
they not iu the full exercise of the numerous and undefined 
ngwers reserved by the States to themselves? Well might 
Mr. Jefferson say that it was but too evident that the three ru- 
iug branches of the Federal Government were in combination 
ir colleagues, the State Authorities, of the powers 
reserved by them, and to exercise, themselves, all fudctions, 
foreign The Constitution ts a dead-letter—it is 
laughed to scorn. The Union is put to hazard. The Govern- 
ment defies limitation, and mocks control. And, unless it be 
arrested in its career of usurpation, it will become, and s>eed- 
ily, too, one great consolidated despotism. 
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MOVEMENTS or THE PEOPLE IN ALABAMA. 





Frem the Alabama Journal. 


Ata numerous and respectable meeting of the friends of Free 
Trade and State Rights, on Tuesday the 7th of August, at the 
Uaion Rotel. ia the town of Montgomery, 

On motion, 
The Hon. Bexazan S. Biss was called to the Chair. and 


M. B. Tarom appoiuted Secretary. 
‘The meecung having been called to order— 


| 





T. Robinson, Jun., Esq., arose, and, after referriug to our de- 
pressed situation, in a very feeling and eloquent manner, ex- 
plained the object of the meeting. 

T. D, Huff, Esq., then addressed the meeting, in support of 
the State Rights aud Free Trade doctrines. 

On motion of Doctor James F’. Watkins, it was 

Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a Committee of seven, 
to report to this meeting the measures that ought to be adopt- 
ed, by the Free Trade aad State Rights Party, to check the 
Federal Government in its assumptions of power not delegated 
by the Constitution, but reserved to the States respectively or 
to the People. 

Upon the adoption of which resolution— 

The Chair proceeded to appoint the following gentlemen as 
the Committee, viz: Dr. James F. Watkias, Green Wood, A. 
V. Scott, J. P. Taylor, R. T. Bramby, Esqs., Dr. S. 8. Gar- 
rett, and Dr. Thomas Brown. 

The Committee retired ; and, in a short time, reported the 
following Preamble and Resolutions—before the adoption of 
which, 

Mr. Brumby,in a very concise and intelligent manner, show- 
ed to the meeting the great necessity of not only adopting the 
Preamble aud Resolutions, but the formation of this Society, 
in order that correct information might be distributed among 
the people, and thereby rescue our Government from its on- 
ward march to consolidation, and ourselves and posterity from 
slavery. 

The Committee appointed to take into consideration the 
measures which ought to be adopted, by the State Rights Par- 
tv, to check the Federal Government in its usurpations of pow- 
er, beg leave to Report, and recommend the adoption of the 
following 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 

In times when deep and general excitement prevails—when 
the fundamental principles of government are brought into dis- 
cussion, and when these discussions assume an aspect threaten- 
ing to the established institutions of the country—it hecomes 
the solemo and imperivus duty of every man, not only to form 
correct opinions himself, but to lend a willing hand to aid in 
collecting, and distributing among the great mass of the com- 
munity in which he lives, such information as will enable them 
to understand, minutely, the questions upon which they may 
be called to act. Such, it is thought, by your Committee, is 
the present crisis. The earnest and angry discussions which 
have, for years, been going on, not only in the Halls of Con- 
gress, but in all parts of this widely extended Government, on 
the various enactments of the Federal Legislature, which have 
been regarded, by the South, as palpable and dangerous in- 
fractions of the Constitution—the vitally interesting and mo- 
mentous principles involved in those discussions, and the im- 
portant bearing which their final determination must and will 
have upon the destinies of our country—render it a matter of 
the greatest magnitude that strenuous efforts should be made to 
place in the hands of the people such sources of information as 
will enabie them not only to understand their rights, but also 
to know whether those rights ave been violated ; and, if vio- 
lated, how those violations can be peaceably and constitution- 
ally redressed. Your Committee believe that the ** American 
System” is ruinous to the whole South—that, if it should be- 
come the settled policy of the Government, the planting States 
would exhibit ove wide and general scene of desolation—and 
that this can be prevented only by enlightening the public 
mind, thereby producing unanimity of opiuion aud concert of 
action. 

Iu order to accomplish these objects as far as our exertions 
cap avail, be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That we agree to form a Society, to be called the 
“State Rights and Free Trade Association of Mootgomery 
County.” 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven be appointed, by the 
Chairman, to draw up and report, to an adjourved meeting, a 
Constitution for the goveroment thereof. 

Agreeably to the above resolution, the following gentlemen 
were appointed as the Commitice, by the Chair, viz. Messrs. 
R. M. Hamilton, M. Hopkins, T. S. Mays, W. Nickols, Jua., 
TAD. Huff, A. N. Noal, and T. Taliaferro. 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven be appointed, to cor- 
respond with other Associations of a similar kind, which have 
been or may hereafter be formed. 

In obedience to which resolution, the Chair appointed Dr. 
James Scott. Dr. S. D. Holt, Messrs. ©. T. Pollard, H. Her- 
bert, J. W. Womack, Joha Ashurst, and T. Robinson, Jun., 
the Committee oi Correspoadence. 

Resolved. ‘That we recommend to the friends of State Rights 
and Free Trade, throughout the State, the formation of similar 
Associations. 

On motion of Dr. J. F. Watkins, it was 

Resolved, That we request our Senator and Representatives 
of the Counties of Montgomery and Lowndes, to lay the reso- 
lutions of this meeting before the Legislature of Alabama, at 
its next session, and to enforce, as far as possible, not only the 
expediency, but the absolute necessity, of adopting some mode 
of relieving their constituents from the ruinous operation of the 
American System. 

On motion of Dr. Watkins, it was 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, That we highly ap- 
prove the fearless and magnanimous course pursued by the 
State of South Carolina, in ber opposition to the encroach- 
ments of the Federal Government ; that we entertain the ut- 
most confidence that she will continue to maintain the true 
principles of the Constitution ; and that her efforts in behalf 
of the Rights and Liberties, not only of her own citizens, but 
of the whole human family, will be crowned with complete 
and triumphant success. 

On motion of T. Robinson, Jun., 1 was 

Resolved, That this meeting approve of the fearless stand 
and active exertion which our Representative in Congress, the 
Hon. D. H. Lewis, has made in behalf of Southern rights and 
Southern prtaciples. 

On motion of J. P. Taylor, "sq., it was 

Resolved, That we highly approve the fearless stand which 
the Hon. A. S. Clayton, of Georgia, has taken in defence of 
State Rights, and we siacerely return him our thanks for the 
same. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Chairman sign, and the Secretary coun- 
tersign, the above resolution, and forward it to the Hon. A. 8. 
Clayton. 
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On motion of James Abercrombie, Esq., it was 

Resolved, That the above preamble and resolutions be sign. 
ed by the Chairman, and countersigned by the Secretary, and 
seat to the office of the Alabama Journal, for publication. 

On motion of Gen. Thomas Scott, it wae 
_ Resolved, That the meeting adjourn until the first Tuesday 
in September next, at which time a punctual attendance of the 
friends of State Rights aod Free Trade is earnestly requested. 


BENAJAH 8S. BIBB, Chairman. 
M. B. Tarom, Secretary. 
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ges a taste for the study of Political Economy, as a science, is 
gradually extending in the United States, is every where exhi 
bited, by the attention devoted to that branch of it which relates to 
commercial restrictions, by the number of Literary Institutions in which: 
Professorships have been established for its promulgation, and by the 
fact, that, within a few years, no less than four editions of Say’s treatise 
on Political Economy have been published in this country, and sold 
To cherish, aud to administer to, this taste, ought to be considered as 
an object well worthy of the regard of all those who desire to see the 
Legislation of the country, whether in the Halls of Congress, or jy 
those of our State Governments, conducted with wisdom and skill : fo; 
nothing is more clear than that Legislation is a complicated seience, re- 
quiring stady and reflection, and not a mere gift of intuition. 

Nor is Political Economy limited to a simple question of a Tariff of 
Duties, as many persons have hastily suppesed. It ranges the wide 
field of investigation which relates to Population, to Internal Improve. 
ments, to Currency, to Coinage, to Banking. to Exchange, to Finances 
to the Administration of the Poor-Laws, and to many other public con. 
cerns—especially those which are connected with Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures—ami touches so closely upon all the pursuits 
of life, not even excepting the humble but important one of domestic 
economy, that it may be justly entitled the science which teaches the 
rules to make families, as well as communities, prosperous and happy 
Unfortunately, in the United States, circumstances tay of late years, 
occurred, to create a prejudice against this science ; and, consequently, 
to prevent that general attention to its study which its importance me- 
rits. Such prejudice, however, must, sooner or luter, be dispelled— 
and the day is, probably, not very distant, when Political Economy will 
become a branch of popular education ; being, as it is, eminently adapt- 
ed to promote the welfare of the haman race. 

It can hardly be doubted, that, to the existence of this prejudice js 
due, in a great degree, the very limited number of European works on 
Political Economy, which have been re-published in this country. The 
English press has produced, and is constantly producing, works, in 
pamphlet form, or in small volumes, upon the various branches of the 
science, which do not reach more than a dozen or twenty mdividualsr 
perhaps, in the United States, who have standing orders abroad fo- 
their transmission. Many of these works are of a high order, and con- 
tain matter as nseful to an American reader as to an English one ; but 
no publisher offers to put them to the press, because a sufficient number 
of subscribers cannot readily be found to warrant the expenses of pub- 
lication. 

It is mainly with the view of laying before the American Pnblic the 
class of works to which we allnde, that the publication now offered to 
the community has been projected ; and, in respectfully inviting for it 
the patronage of our fellow-citizens, we submit to them the following 

TERMS: 

!. The Journal of Political Economy wil! be published monthly, and 
will contain, upon an average, 50 pages octavo, printed upon paper of 
the quality adele usually employed for the Reviews, making a semi- 
annual volume of 480 pages, including an Index. It is said upon an 
arerage, because, in some cases, the length of a publication may oecn- 
py more than 80 pages ; and, rather than divide it into two, a greater 
number of pages will be used ; in which case, the following publica- 
tion will contain a less number. 

2. It will be chiefly devoted to such foreign pamphlets, treatises, lec- 
tures, and other publications, upon the various branches of Politica) 
Economy, as may be distinguished for their superiority, and to such 
notices of the larger class of books, as may enable the American reader 
to become acquainted with all the important works which may appear 
abroad. 

3. The subjects of Banking and Currency, will receive particn- 
lar attention in the selections; and, as an earnest of this promise, 
the Editor intends to give, in the earliest numbers of the Journal, 
the celebrated Report of the Bullion Committee, made to Parliament in 
the year 1510, and the masterly work of Mr. Huskisson, entitled “ The 
Question concerning the Depreciation of our Currency, stated and ex- 
amined,”’ published im that same year. 

4. Original articles, Lectures, and Reviews of Works on Political 
Economy, wholly scientific, and exempt from party polities, or sectional 
views, will constitute a portion of its contents. 

5. The first No. will appear on the first day of January next. The 
price will be Five Dollars per Annum, payable on receipt of the first 
number, and annually thereafter in advance ; and no subseription will 
be taken for a less term than one year. 

6. The work will be transmitted to subscribers, not residing mm Phila- 
delphia, by mail; and all postages are to be paid by them, except upon 
letters enclosing five dollars and upwards. 

7. All communications are to be addressed, and all payments are to 
be made. direct to the subscriber, who will be responsible for the safe 
transmission of money by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
of postage, to the subscribers. CONDY RAGUET. 

Philadelplaa, August 1, 1532. 
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TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free ‘Trade and a limited con 
struction of the Constitution. 

{> The price is Five Dollars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.—-Subscriptions for less than a year, at the rate of Six Dollar 
per annum. 

i? Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year's 


subscription. 


L There are no permanent Agents for this paper at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk 
of their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
of postage, to the subscribers. 

{> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to subscribers, 
will be accepted in payment. 








Printed by T. W. USTICK.—Office in Room No. 6 of the 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, (nea: the Post Office,) Philadel- 


phia. 
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